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CENTENARY OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


HE ceremonies in commemoration of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States re- 
call the most interesting event in the annals of this 
country, and one of the most important in the his- 
tory of the world. But not only is the Constitution 
one of the most memorable of political works, but 
the Convention that framed it contained some of the 
most remarkable men of anyepoch. The title which 
German admiration gave to the genius of JEAN PAUL 
RICHTER, the Only One, is that which not only the 
love of America, but the reverence of the world, gives 
to WASHINGTON. FRANKLIN, the greatest of the sons 
of the Puritans, is, with WASHINGTON and LINCOLN, 
the most eminent of Americans; HAMILTON, the chief 
organizing political genius of our history, and MapI- 
SON, supplementing HAMILTON with the wise and 
comprehensive forecast of the philosophic states- 
man—these four were but the most striking constel- 
lation in the shining firmament of that remarkable 
assembly. Lord CHATHAM’s famous description of 
the Continental Congress may much more aptly be 
applied to the Constitutional Convention. FRANK- 
LIN, indeed, took little part inthedebates. But Franx- 
LIN was the father of American union. Twenty years 
before the Confederation of the Revolution he had 
urged the union of the colonies. As Dr. PEPPER says, 
in his late address at Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, ‘‘ He 
saw clearly and outlined distinctly the grand concep- 
tion of an Imperial Federation of Great Britain and 
the Colonies, toward which, after one hundred years 
of delay, steps are beginning to be taken.” With Ep- 
MUND BURKE and Lord CHATHAM, FRANKLIN would 
have made the British Empire upon British principles 
as broad as the English-speaking race. But that em- 
pire was ruled by smaller men. 

That the Convention should have framed a Con- 
stitution of government for a new nation with such 
consummate wisdom that it should be adapted to the 
untried union of thirteen jealous colonies, with three 
millions of people clustered upon the Atlantic coast, 
and exhausted by a prolonged war, and after a centu- 
ry of unparalleled change and progress in every form 
of human activity, and every kind of development of 
human thought and knowledge, should be equally 
suited to a national union of thirty-seven States with 
sixty millions of people covering a continent from 
sea to sea, is the miracle of history. It was not, in- 
deed, an unprecedented instrument, nor, as it is some- 
times represented to be, was it a kind of supernatural 
creation. As Professor JOHNSTONE points out in the 
current number of the Princeton Review, its general 
principles and division of powers were familiar in the 
State Constitutions. The general scheme had been 
tested practically in simple political communities like 
the States. But the distinction of the Constitution 
was its efficient adjustment to existing local govern- 
ments, ‘thus framing a system without precedent. It 
was its federal character, blending the States, not into 
an alliance, nor a confederation, nor a league, but 
into a nation, and so blending them that with mar- 
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vellous elasticity it has adapted itself to this unprece- 
dented growth and development of the Union, which 
constitutes the marvel. But that such a Constitu- 
tion and government, whose prosperity depended so 
largely upon the original practical impulse it should 
receive, should be first organized, interpreted, and 
administered by WASHINGTON, MARSHALL, and Ham- 
ILTON, is a felicity so extraordinary that Americans 
might well believe with the sons of Israel of old that 
they are the chosen people of Jehovah. It is not 
surprising that such an instrument should be regard- 
ed with a reverence that might seem superstitious. 
Yet that reverence has been the spring of the most 
fortunate conservatism, for it has made amendment 
almost impossible. The original bond was, indeed, 
essentially untouched for more than three-quarters of 
a century, and then it was amended only after the 
most tremendous and persistent conflict of arms, and 
amended only to secure more surely and completely 
the original purposes which it contemplated and de- 
clared. The celebration of no event could be an oc- 
casion of more devout gratitude and inspiring con- 
gratulation than that of the formation and adoption 
of the Constitution, and no kind of exulting pomp 
would be extravagant which signalized so great a 
transaction. 

Philadelphia is a happy city. That the Continen- 
tal Congress should there have adopted and pro- 
claimed the Declaration of Independence is a just 
reason of patriotic pride. But that there also the 
Convention should have assembled which framed the 
Constitution of the United States gives the city an 
enduring glory in our national story. It has fully 
comprehended its peculiar responsibility, and it pro- 
vided for this occasion a becoming and brilliant ob- 
servance. It received with lavish hospitality a throng 
of distinguished guests, of whom the chief was the 
President of the United States, and by a series of his- 
torical pageants it has sought to mark the amazing 
progress which under the wise protection of the Con- 
stitution the country has achieved. The military and 
civil displays have been interesting and imposing, 
and there has been naturally a pzan of eloquent feli- 
citation upon the event and its significance which the 
ceremonies have commemorated. The city of PENN, 
of FRANKLIN, of the Continental Congress, and of the 
Constitutional Convention may well smile at any 
strain of depreciation from any quarter. Its only 

“reasonable apprehension must arise from the con- 
sciousness that noblesse oblige, and a doubt whether 
any city could adequately sustain the proud challenge 
of its own renown. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE MARYLAND 
ELECTION, 

THE President can hardly fail to appreciate the 
gravity of the political situation in Maryland. It 
is reflected in the public and private comments of his 
friends, and the mere statement of it is a cause for 
the most serious consideration. In a contest between 
the most notorious leaders of corrupt politics with a 
resolute body of citizens of both parties who are seek- 
ing honest government and actual reform, the Presi- 
dent is in apparent alliance with the enemies of re- 
form. It is a State election, but it is by far the most 
important of the State elections of the year, and it 
commands the attention of the whole country. In 
no State are politics more notoriously corrupt than in 
Maryiand; nowhere is the issue between honest and 
dishonest politics more clearly defined. No politician 
in the country is more conspicuous as an enemy of 
the President’s often-declared views than Senator 
GORMAN. No platform pronounces more strongly 
for spoils politics than the Democratic platform in 
Maryland. The only policy at stake in the election 
is that of reform in the laws and the system which 
facilitate political corruption. And in this situation 
all intelligent Democrats who have been in peculiar 
sympathy with the President, all independent voters 
who have gladly made every allowance for the diffi- 
culties of his situation, and who have not permitted 
serious disappointments to disturb their confidence in 
his sincerity, see with astonishment and incredulity 
that he is the protector and ally of Senator GORMAN 
against his own principles and against the Democrats 
who sustain them in this controversy. 

What this mystery in Maryland means nobody has 
authoritatively explained. Why an Administration 
which retains Mr. PEARSON in New York, and so 
maintains there a citadel of reform, and which ap- 
points Mr. SALTONSTALL in Massachusetts, one of the 
most upright of men and stanchest of reformers, 
should hold fast by the GorMAN ring in Maryland, 
is inexplicable. The theory that the President is a 
reformer in Massachusetts because it is a Republican 
State and he wishes to hold the Mugwump vote, and 
a spoilsman in Maryland because it is a Democratic 
State and he wishes to hold the Democratic vote, 
would be plausible in the case of another man, but 
it is not consistent with the President's character 
and career. Moreover, he must know with every 
other sensible man that such a course would deceive 
nobody and would defeat its own purpose. The spe- 
cial report of the Reform League says what is as ob- 
vious to the President as to every honest reformer: 
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“The course of the Administration upon this subject must be 
regarded as a whole. In thie view of reform there is no New Eng- 
land, no Maryland, no Indiana. There is but one national service 
distributed through many States, and sound principle demands the 
same conduct in Mississippi as in Maine. The action which de- 
grades the public service into party or private spoils in one State 
discredits the Administration in every State. It cannot ask to be 
judged by its good appointments unless they are manifestly the 
rule of its conduct. A good appointment in Massachusetts can- 
not offset a bad appointment in Missouri, nor the general excel- 
lence of selections in one State atone for palpable disregard of ex- 
cellence in another.” 

Undoubtedly, in a State where there is little interest 
in reform or knowledge of reform methods, it is more 
difficult to find a person for the head of a pablic office 
who will carry out reform. But in every such State 
there are but a very few heads of offices to be appoint- 
ed, and a few suitable persons can be certainly found. 
Nor can this want of interest and of persons be plead- 
ed in excuse of the nomination of those who person- 
ally are notoriously and of judicial record unfit for 
any public appointment whatever. 

In a letter to the Baltimore Sun, which had gross- 
ly calumniated Mr. Cowan, the leader of the Reform 
Democrats in Maryland, Mr. COWAN draws a vivid 
picture of the condition which he and his friends are 
trying to remedy: 

“And now, for some time past, you have been the apologist, 
open or silent, for the most disgraceful régime that the city ever 
knew. Election after election has been carried by barefaced 
fraud. The city’s pay-roll is gradually assimilating to the police 
records. Murder, pure and simple, is recognized as a political ser- 
vice to be rewarded in both national, State, and municipal appoint- 
ments of trust in the persons of Busgy, Bucuuximer, Kornia, 
Burke, Kennepy, and Goopricw. Think of the list! Seven mur- 
derers! A host of others known to us all, who have not taken 
life, but only tried to do so—Owines, Carter, ‘ Butch’ Murpny, 
Mike Mvcrpny, and a long line—swell the roll and disgrace our 
city. A murder is planned and carried out with sensational de- 
liberation merely to stop a bolt in an important ward. The ‘ par- 
ty’ shows its hand in the attempt to get rid of the State’s witness- 
es made by a man high in its counsels. Nineteen men of crim- 
inal record draw pay from the city for their evil activities in ore 
ward. Twice does Governor Lioyp allow the ballot-boxes of this 
city to be looted, and in spite of the scandal has a third time re- 
fused minority representation on the board. His supervisors 
twice fill the polling places with judges from the very scum of the 
earth—men whose bleached faces tell you, as you look in the poll- 
ing places, that they are of the class who sleep by day and not by 
night, the spawn of the brothels and small gambling dens of the 
city. Three supervisors, degraded for all time, resign under. the 
storm of popular wrath.” 


These are the men, the influences, the methods, 
which compose and maintain the GORMAN ring in 
Maryland, and by some extraordinary moral contra- 
diction this is the state of things which the President 
is apparently sustaining against his own views, his 
own friends, and his own fame. If the course of 
those friends of the President who speak plainly of 
the disappointments and failures of the Administra- 
tion in regard to reform are supposed to make his task 
more difficult—an allegation which we have some- 
times seen—what shall be said of the difficulty which 
the situation in Maryland throws upon those friends 
in justifying their confidence in the reform purpose 
of the President? The Springfield Republican says 
what is in many minds, that the result in Maryland 
may enlighten him ‘‘as to the true value of the sup- 
port for which he is imperilling the confidence of the 
reform element of the country.” It is easy enough 
to taunt those who have not the official responsibility 
for reform with urging an ideal excellence and an im- 
practicable consistency. But is sturdy resistance to 
political corruption which has been proved in the 
courts a hopeless ideal? Is dismissal of agents who 
contemptuously flout and violate express directions, 
however courteously conveyed, an impracticable vir- 
tue? There is evidently a great deal more involved 
in the Maryland election of this year than the choice 
of a Governor, and it is not surprising that the atten- 
tion of thé country is fixed upon it. 


THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION. 


THE New York Republican Convention of this 
year was noted for the large number of distinguished 
delegates. With a few exceptions, all the conspicu- 
ous leaders of the party were present, and there was 
that kind of common understanding in regard to the 
wishes of certain men, or, in other words, bargains, 
which in political parlance is known as harmony. 
If the harmony of a great purpose was wanting, it is 
because in the present situation neither party repre- 
sents a principle or a policy which arouses enthusi- 
asm. The question which comes nearest to produ- 
cing that feeling is administrative reform. But with 
both parties that is subsidiary. Nothing could be 
wiser or more earnest than ex-President WHITE'S ad- 
vice that the Republican party should make this 
question its distinctive policy. But parties do not 
make questions; questions make parties. It is only 
necessary for Mr. WHITE to look at the real leaders of 
this Convention in order to see that the party is not, 
and without a change as radical as it is improbable can- 
not become in good faith, a reform party as it was by 
creation an antislavery party. No great policy will 
ever prevail which is a subordinate interest of a party 
bent upon other objects and animated by another 
spirit. It wasin vain that Mr. SUMNER implored Mr. 
WEBSTER to place himself at the head of the Whigs 
as an antislavery party. If Mr. WHITE’s appeal to 
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Mr. ConNKLING failed, would an appeal to Mr. PLatt 
be more successful ? 

The platform of the Convention “‘arraigns” the 
Democratic party for utter legislative incompetence, 
and the Democratic Executive for hypocrisy. This 
is the solemn and routine part of all platforms. Spe- 
cifically the Convention declares that changes in the 
tariff should be made by the friends of protection, 
and not ‘‘in the interest of free-trade propagandists,” 
and that taxation should be adjusted to a revenue 
adequate for wise and economic government, for the 
payment of the public debt, for the development of 
national resources, and for national defence, and re- 
ductions should be so made as not to impair the pros- 
perity of home industries. The declaration upon the 
reform of the civil service is entirely unmeaning, and 
therefore perfectly honest, and it should show to Re- 
publicans who hold that this question is of pressing 
importance the hopelessness of expecting reform from 
the party as at present controlled. The temperance 
plank recommends local option by counties, towns, 
and cities, and restriction by taxation where local 
option does not absolutely prohibit. Mr. CrosBy’s 
substitute of the principle of high dicense or tax for 
the State was laughed down. 

The nomination of Colonel GRANT for Secretary of 
State was made by acclamation amid general enthu- 


siasm. The other nominations provoked little con-- 


test. There was total and significant silence in the 
Convention upon the Presidential nomination of next 
year. To offset the impression of this silence the 
Tribune says that Mr. BLAINE seemed to be the fa- 
vorite with the delegates. But they thought best to 
say nothing of their preference. The evident feeling 
was that the canvass of this year would proceed more 
prosperously without entangling committals. The 
general result is that the new machine is represented 
by Mr. PLatt, Mr. Morton, and Mr. CoRNELL, who 
control almost completely the new State Committee. 
Whether the significance of that control will com- 
mend the.party more warmly to the confidence of the 
intelligent voters of the State will be shown by the 
result of the election. 


MARCHING ON, 


COLLECTOR SALTONSTALL, of Boston, a Democrat who 
holds the chief national alministrative office in New Eng- 
land, iu speaking of the civil service reform law, says, “I 
consider that the very existence of this republic depends 
upon this or a better law,” and he adds that if it should be 
repealed and the old spoils system be restored with the 
public consent, he should resign his office. At the same 
time General C. C. ANDREWS, of Minnesota, a Republican, 
and late Minister of the United States to Sweden, has pub- 
lished a vigorous pamphlet upon reform as an issue in the 
next Presidential canvass, which discusses the subject with 
a lucidity and force that make the little work a powerful 
argument for the good cause. 

General ANDREWS cites the admirable results of the ex- 
isting law as a conclusive reason for enlarging the scope of 
its application. He would have the principle apply to 
most of the officers who are now appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and upon whom a very large part of the places in the 
civil service depend. There has been no more conclusive 


_ justification of the principle that civil officers in all branch- 


es of the service should abstaiu from taking an active part 
in politics than the remarks of General ANDREWS upon 
that point. He disposes conclusively of the assertion that 
to restrain such activity is to disfranchise a citizen by re- 
minding the reader that a man in office, whether civil or 
military, has to give up many rights. Both the Constitu- 
tion and the laws deprive the office-holder of many rights 
which other citizens enjoy. General ANDREWS would regu- 
late the Executive power of removal, or the one-man pow- 
er, by requiring some record of cause, as a remedy of a 
monstrous abuse. 

This admirable pamphlet of a Western Republican, with 
the frank and bold statement of an Eastern Democratic 
public officer, shows how strong a hold the question has 
taken of the public mind. The Democrat says that it isa 
cardinal issue. The Republican says, “The Republican 
party must either show an honest purpose to abolish the 
spoils system and the worse than kingly one-man pow- 
er which it fosters, or be prepared for another defeat.” We 
submit that the honest purpose can be best shown, not in a 
platform declaration, but in the practical enforcement of 
reform wherever the party has control, and we submit fur- 
ther that it is not now shown under those circumstances. 


FIRE-PROOF THEATRES. 


THE recent appalling calamity at the Exeter Theatre in 
England is but one of a constantly increasing and terrible 
list of warnings against the theatre as now constructed. 
In this country the legislation that follows the frequent 
similar disasters requires various devices of supposed safe- 
ty, but there is but one theatre in New York in which the 
cry of fire could be raised without producing a deadly pan- 
ic. That theatre is the Metropolitan Opera-house, which 
is known to be practically fire-proof. 

If one theatre can be so built, all theatres may be, and in 
view of the experience of the last few years is there any 
good reason why all theatres should not be so built? The 
cost of construction would be larger, but much might be 
saved in the cost of decoration, and the conscious security 
would be beyond price. No ingenious contrivance of exit 
could avail in a panic, and it is comical to read that since 
the Exeter disaster Mr. HENRY IRVING announces that in 
his Lyceum Theatre men are stationed to point out the 
readiest escape. The poiut to be secured is the prevention 
of pauic, aud panic can be obviated only by the knowledge 
that there is really no danger; not that when there is dau- 
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ger if everybody will keep cool and act reasonably, the 
house can be emptied in ten minutes. 

The proper construction of theatres is a question which 
tests the public intelligence. The triumph of the popular 
system is shown often in the popular restraint of a popular 
impulse, and in the willingness to require a common ex- 
pense and sacrifice for the common benefit. There must be 
amusement, and there will be theatres. But if a comimuni- 
ty is wise, it will forbid the erection of theatres which are 
not practically fire-proof, because tragical experience has 
demonstrated that the most shocking catastrophes are oth- 
erwise unavoidable. There is really no argument so strong 
as the simple statement of the case. Hereafter the erec- 
tion of no theatre should be allowed in New York which is 
not practically fire-proof. 


THE STORY OF A FLAG. 


On the 20th of April, 1864, the flag of the 16th Regiment 
of Connecticut Volunteers was captured at Plymouth, North 
Carolina. The soldier who bore it was taken prisoner by 
G. M. WILLIAMS, a private in the Montgomery True Blues, now 
Company D of the 2d Alabama Regiment, and the bearer 
begged to cut off a piece of the flag to carry with him as 
@ momento, to which request Mr. WILLIAMS, sympathizing 
with the soldierly feeling, assented. The flag was sent to 
Montgomery, and when that city was occupied by General 
WILSON and the Union troops, it was misplaced, and was 
forgotten in the subsequent excitement. A few weeks 
since it was found, and presented by the captor to the 2d 
Alabama Regiment, and on the 6th of September, “in ac- 
cordance with the unanimous wish of officers and men, and 
with Mr. WILLIAMs’s hearty consent, it is now returned to 
the brave men who so long and bravely bore it in battle.” 

The flag was forwarded by express to the Governor of 
Connecticut, with the following letter: 

Szoonp Reoiment Atasama State 
** Monreomzry, ALauama, September 6, 
“ To His Excellency the Governor of Connecticut, Hartford, Con- 


necticut 
“‘Sin,—In behalf of this regiment I have the honor, through 
you, to restore to the survivors of the 16th Regiment Connecticut 
olunteers their State colors, captured at Piymouth, North Caro- 


lina, nearly a quarter of a century ago. The slip pinned to the © 


flag gives the circumstances of its capture by G. M. Witt1ams, Esq., 
then a member of the Montgomery True Blues, a company from 
this place. If, at times, when the heat of the struggle between 
millions of countrymen of the same race had not yet died away, 
there came the thought to keep these colors as a trophy, it perish- 
ed with the years in the better thought that those who bore this 
banner, like its captors, dared ail and suffered all in defence of 
liberty and country as taught them by their fathers, and that the 
Providence which decreed and ended the strife had for the valor 
it evoked a nobler mission than cherishing memoirs of triumph 
of brother over brother, to wound their children in their onward 
march along a common path of destiny. Restored to its defend- 
ers, this. banner will tell now of peace, not strife, as thronging 
and tender memories come back to those who loved it. At the 
sight of its worn folds in ite old home it will recall no ignoble 
thought or passion, and will bind the men who bore it more 
strongly to foes of other days, who, leaving the past to God and 
history, are now fellow-citizens and co-workers for the prosperity 
and glory of a common country. 
“I have the honor to be, Governor, with great respect, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ Taomas G. Jongs, Colonel, etc.” 


This is a fine illustration of the nobility and generosity 
of the American soldier, a manly and admirable expression 
of what we are all proud to believe to be American charac- 
ter. It is a striking contrast to recent utterances of some 
other Americans, who iusist upon stigmatizing the officers 
and men of the Alabama regiment as rebels, and who seem 
to suppose that by such a cry they can array one section of 
the country against another. 


AN AMERICAN ROMAN CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY. 


THE project of a great Roman Catholic University in 
Washington, requiring a sum of $8,000,000 to build it and 
place it upon a proper basis, is significant mainly as a 
scheme of religions proselytism, not as a promise of greater 
stimulus and ampler means for liberal study or sound and 
comprehensive scholarship. In a brief approving the uni- 
versity Pope LEO says: 

“The unlimited license of thought and of writing to which erro- 
neous notions concerning both divine and human things have given 
rise, not only in Europe, but also in your country, has been the 
root and source of unbridled opinions; while on the other hand, 
with religion banished to a great extent from the schools, wicked 
men audaciously strive by the craft of fallacious wisdom to ex- 
tinguish the light of faith in the minds of the young, and to en- 
kindle therein the flames of irreligion. Wherefore it is necessary 
that youth be nourished more carefully with sound doctrine, and 
that those young men especially who are being educated for the 
Church should be fully armed to fit them for the task of defend- 
ing Catholic truth.” 


Such a view is fatal to the true purpose of a university, 
which is necessarily not Catholic, nor Protestant, nor sec- 
tarian in any way, but whose object is truth aud know- 
ledge as its minister. All knowledge is its province, not to 
serve any predetermined conclusion, but to train the human 
mind to explore the pathless realms of higher intelligence. 
A school which is desigued to train men to defend certain 
religious dogmas may be a very useful and desirable in- 
stitution, and may graduate very accomplished casuists 
and dialecticians. But it is in no proper sense a univer- 
sity. For a certain thoroughness of drill and discipline in 
study the Catholic schools are often excellent. But in the 
degree in which the ecclesiastical purpose becomes more 
prononnced their value as schools of education declines. 

The Pope’s condemnation of the American’ common 
schools as irreligious because they teach no denominational 
religious doctrine is based upon a totally unsound view of 
the common school. There could be no greater misfortune 
than the separation of American children into sectarian 
schools, the primary object of which should be their secta- 
rian training in religion. Instead of a community in which 
religious freedom assures peace and order, there would be 
a state in which religious differences were intensified and 
embittered into a constant menace of the general good un- 


683 
derstanding. No intelligent man could suppose that a 
great Roman Catholic University in Washington would be 
a school of true American citizenship, or feeling, or pyrpose, 
as he could not believe that the assan]t upon our common 
schools as “ godless” is made in the interest of American 


liberty and progress, and not in that of,the Roman hie- 
rarchy. 


THE ELEVATED RAILROADS. 


MAYOR HEWITT?’’s constant and vigorous inquiry into the 
condition of the city, the invasion of the rights of citizens, 
and the usurpation of powers by individuals and corpora- 
tions has led him to submit to the Corporation Counsel 
certain questions in regard to the elevated railroads. In 
the reply of the counsel it is alleged that they have exceed- 
ed their rights in placing stations and side tracks, and in 
selling tobacco and newspapers upon public property. The 
Mayor proposes no immediate action, bnt he is ascertaining 
facte that he may be qualified to suggest remedies if he de- 
cides that it is necessary to resort to attion. 

In many ways, such as extending stairways into side 
streets, erecting third tracks, using iron in constructing 
stations and stairways, and permitting signs upon the sta- 
tion structures, the companies have apparently transcend- 
ed their authority. The counsel of the Manhattan Com- 
pany says that the limits of this authority have been un- 
dergoing careful scrutiny, and that most of the questions 
which the city could raise could be raised also by private 
individuals, and that, in fact, several of them have been so 
raised, and decided by the courts in favor of the roads. 

Meanwhile the rights of the city and of citizens have no 
friend unless the Mayor asserts himself on their behalf, and 
the good-nature of the public would acquiesce in the most 
arrant impositions and nsurpations, upon the theory that 
the rascally Legislature had probably authorized whatever 
the companies might choose to do. In observing the intel- 
ligent vigilance of Mayor Hewitt the mournful questions 
obtrade themselves: who will be his successor? and how 
can the city secure permanently so conscientious and efti- 
cient a discharge of duty ? | 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. W. D. Howetts’s house, on “ the water side of Beacon Street, 
Boston, has been purchased by Epwin Boorn, and presented by 
him to his daushter, Epwina Bootn Grossman. 

—Colonel ANprew Jackson, a son of the adopted son of Old 
Hickory, is now a man of fifty years of age. Colonel Jackson is a 
graduate of West Point, and was in the regular army when the civ- 


il war broke out. He resigned to join the Confederate army, and™ 


at the time of the fall of Vicksburg had charge of the defences 
along the Mississippi. 

—Dr. Witttam A. Hamwonp has just been making a scientific 
examination of Jay Goutp’s head. For this purpose he has used 
a very delicate instrument (the invention of a former professor of 
Harvard College, who now lives in England), which iz said to tell 


the variations of the temperature of the head, and prove incipient - 


paralysis and other diseases of the brain with unerring accuracy. 
Mr. Goutp’s head bore the examination well, and is pronounced to 
be in perfect condition. 


—Dr. ALonzo Ciark, who died last week at his residence in this 
city, was one of the teaching faculty of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons for nearly fortyyyears. He died in his eighty-first 
year, and his advanced age did not prevent his being resorted to 
for consultation in critical cases. He was for a long time visiting 
physician to Bellevue Hospital, President of the Board of Visiting 
Physicians of St. Luke’s, and consulting physician to the North- 
eastern Dispensary. No man stood higher in the estimation of 
his professional associates, and none has done more to further the 
progress of medical science during the last half-century. 

—Rev. Josern Parker prefers to preach from a pulpit rather 
than from a platform. On a platform he says a man’s legs are 

infully conspicuous, and his boots have a mean look. ‘“ How,” 

e asks, “can a man do a [retail trade without a counter?” By 
— he means “little wooden structures, shaped like a wine- 
glass.’ 

—Mr. J. Pierrepont Moraay, the banker, is erecting a memorial 
chapel and library to Mr. and Mrs. Cuarixes Tracy, his wife’s de- 
ceased father and mother. This building stands on Sixteenth 
Street, New York city, in the rear of St. George’s Episcopal Church. 
It is built of brown stone, and while it is not particularly striking 
from an architectural point of view, it is handsome and substantial. 

—Madame B.iavatsky, of Theosophical fame, explains that the 
title of her forth-coming periodical, Lucifer, is neither profane nor 
Satanic. It is the Latin Lucifer, the light-bearer, the morning- 
star, and was a Christian name of early times, borne even by one 
of the Popes. 

—CHEVREUL, the French savant, has just celebrated his one-hun- 
dred-and-first birthday. When asked the secret of his longevity, 
he replied: “There is no secret; there can be no rule of life; 
what is good for one may not be good for another. We must 
study what is best for us individually. For example, my parents 
lived to be more than ninety years old, and they drank wine; from 
my childhood wine has been disagreeable to me. Like Locke ana 
Newron, I have never cared for any beverage but water, and yet L 
aim president of the Wine Society of Anjou,” 
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NATURAL GAS IN TOLEDO. 


Tue city of Toledv, Obio, celebrated on the evening of Septem- 
ber 7th the great good fortune which she enjoys in the possession 
of a bountiful supply of natural gas. Nine stand-pipes scattered 
through the city were lighted at nightfall. The roaring of the gas 
through thém was compared by one of the orators of the occasion 
to the roar of Niagara. The blaze illuminated the country for 
miles around, and was visible at Fremont and Detroit. It is esti- 
mated that twenty thousand people were gathered in Memorial 
Hall Square to listen to the speeches. The orator of the evening 
was ex-President Rcrnerrorp B. Hayes, and ex-Governor ASHLEY 
and Mayor Hamitton of Toledo were among the other speakers. 

Mr. Hayes consider- 
ed in his address the 
effect that the posses- 
sion of natural gas 
would have upon the 
growth of Toledo, and 
the probabilities in re- 
gard to the endurance 
of the supply. With- 
out the assistance of 
natural gas the growth 
of the city has been 
fairly rapid. In 1860 
the population was 
13,000, in 1870 it was 
31,000, in 1880 it was 
40,000, and it is esti- 
mated that Toledo 
contains upward of 
80,000 inhabitants at 
the present time. 
With the aid of nat- 
ural gas as a fuel, 
manufacturing can be 
carried on at a cost 
one-third Jess than 
that which would 
have to be paid with- 
out it, and a city situ- 
ated amid vast reser- 
voirs of this inexpen- 
sive material, and hav- 
ing at the same time 
the facilities of rail- 
road and water trans- 
portation which Tole- 
do enjovs, should 
speedily attract a very 
great and valuable 
population. 

Mr. Hayes read an 
interesting letter from 
Professor Epwarp Or- 
ton, State Geologist in 
Ohio, concerning the 
length of time the 
natural gas may be 
expected to endure. 
This is a matter con- 
ecrning which nobody, 
of course, can speak 
with absolute author- 
ity. Nw ene knows 
whether the gas which 
the earth is freely giv- 
ing out in Pennsylva- 
nia and Indiana and 
Ohio to-day will still 
be flowing one hun- 
dred vears from now, 
or whether it will cease 
to-morrow. There are 
reasons for thinking, 
however, Professor 
Oxton believes, that 
the Ohio and Indiana 
gas fields will endure 
longer than those else- 
where. Certainly nat- 

ural gas has “ come to 
stay long enough to 
show to the world the 
immense advantage 
and unapproachable 
excellence of gaseous 
fuel, and to emphasize 
and render practical 
the demand that sci- 
ence long ago began 
to urge, viz., that fuel 
should be thrown into 
the aeriform state be- 
fore itis used.” But 
the gas has “ not come 
to stay long enough,” 
the professor contin- 
ues, “to make the 
careless or wanton 
waste of its. accumu- 
lations a matter of in- 
difference to us. It is 
stored power. It is 
not being produced in 
the earth as fast as 
it is used, the real- 
estate geologists to 
the contrary notwith- 
standing. The world 
isold. What has not 


heen done already in THE EXHIBITION OF NATURAL GAS ILLUMINATION AT 
TOLEDO.—Drawn sy Cuarirs Granam. 


the way of its produc- 
tion will not be done 
in time to be of any 
use to mankind... .The treatmept that this noble fuel has re- 
ceived from its discoverers is not creditable to their intelligence 
and, I might add, to their consciences. The roar of its escaping 
torrents rivals Niagara, and the glare of its useless conflagrations 
could be seen from the moon. Ingenuity has been taxed in finding 
means to get rid of 1 the most rapidly. It is time for all this to 

Another of the speakers brought out the idea of the great su- 
periority of natural gas as a fuel for house warming and for cook- 
ing. As a means of house warming, it was declared, neither coal 
hor wood can compare with it. Coal used in open fires is abom- 
inable on account of its ashes and its dust, and wood in a less de- 
gree for the same reason. Even when these agents are used in a 
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stove their dust and ashes are not entirely avoided, and what the 
stove offers of advantage in the way of superior cleanliness is more 
than counterbaianced by the stoppage of chimney ventilation, and 
by the dry, baked air with which it fills a room. The gas preserves 
the open draughty way through the chimney, and at the same time 
is free of the smut and litter which are shed over the furniture of 
a room by burning coal or wood. Particularly baneful to delicate 
objects of art and to fine upholstery are the precipitations from 
the soft coal, which has been the common fuel in Western Penn- 
sylvania and the region in which Toledo is situated. If the advent 
of natural gas meant merely an escape from the nuisance of bitu- 
minous coal, people who had been dependent upon such coal would 
feel almost warranted in setting apart a day for rejoicing. The 
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structed, the Puritan and Priscilla. The former of these saved 
the cup. 

The next year brought over the challenge of another cutter, 
the Galatea, said to be faster than the Genesta. The owner and 
designer of the Puritan responded with another boat, the May- 

ower, which made their names household words throughout the 
and, and again saved the cup. 

And now comes into our waters the Scotch keel sloop 7Z/iséle, 
probably the most formidable antagonist we have yet had to meet. 
But if we regard her with some apprehension, it may also be with 
pride. She was planned after a special visit to this country by her 
designer for the study of our yachts, and is, as all but the cut- 
ter cranks insist, an American keel sloop in hull and rig, and in 
every other feature 
except the place of 
her birth and the flag 
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warming power of the gas is 
ample, its light is soft and 
pleasant, and it is free of 
odor and clean in consump- 
tion. It has, therefore, some- 
thing more than its mere 
cheapness to recommend it. 


THE * VOLUNTEER.” 


Hap the English designed 
to win the so-called Queen’s 
cup from us by sharp practice ra- 
ther than by superior sailing, it 
would have been difficult to have 
devised a more promising scheme 
than that of sending over a big cut- 
ter as her challenging representa- 
tive. Not a single-masted yacht 
of anything like the size necessary 
to compete was to be found in our 
country. Nobody had wanted such 
a boat since the days of the old 
Maria, over a generation in the 
past. He who proposed to build 
a yacht of over sixty feet on the 
water-line made her a schooner as 
a matter of course. Not only had 
we nothing to pit against such a 
vessel, but no designer in the coun- 
try had had any experience in con- 
structing sloop yachts of the required size. It would be hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the challenge of the Genes(a was received 
with an approach to dismay. Some talked of abandoning the cup 
without a contest, while others approached the owner of the schoon- 
er yacht Grayling to induce him to convert her into a sloop. It 
was a troublous time for the American yachtsman. The idea of 
surrendering the cup without a contest proved to be intolerable. 
Something must be built especially to meet the Genesta, though 
that involved the expenditure of forty or fifty thousand dollars and 
the probability of defeat as the only reward. But as a people we 
have the Anglo-Saxon fashion of rising to a crisis. The necessary 
money was speedily forth-coming, and that the chances of failure 
might be lessened, two boats by different designers were con- 


she flies. Again the 
original owner and de- 
signer of the Puritan 
and Mayflower have 
responded with a new 
boat, the steel sloop 
Volunteer. The art 
of modelling yachts 
has at last reached 
such perfection that 
it is rather the rig 
than the form of the 
hull which remains 
the doubtful element. 
The perfection of 
model, unless’ the 
mast (or masts) is 
stepped in the proper 
place, and the sails 
are well cut, stretch- 
ed, and balanced, will 
perform like atub. It 
is for this reason that 


yachts seldom do their 


\\ best during their first 
NY 


“OQ season. It is a period 
of experiment, spent 
in endeavoring to 
make certain these 
uncertainties by the 
(at least in the present 
state of the art) only 
sure method—actual 
trial. The Volunteer 
has proved an excep- 
tion to this rule. From 
the first time she 
spread her wings to 
the breeze until to-day 
she has surprised and 
delighted all interest- 
ed in her, and that 
means all American 
yachtsmen. ‘That she 
is the fastest of our 
big sloops no one 
questions. Not only 
has she the intrinsic 
merit, but she is in 
hands competent to 
give that merit full 
opportunity to mani- 
fest itself, and may be 
relied on, barring bad 
luck—a powerful fae- 
tor in yacht-racing— 
and accident, to lead 
the way to another vic- 
tory. Public opinion, 
as well as the action 
of the authorities, has 
named her as the 7/is- 
tle’s antagonist. Some 
even insisted that the 
customary trial races 
were quite unneces- 
sary. Even though 
the result might be 
a foregone conclusion, still the practice in handling racing sails 
under racing conditions, which these trial races gave the Vol- 
unteer’s crew, cannot fail to be of value. He who has seen the 
big American and English “ single-stickers” round the light-ship, 
and then blossom out into the great white cloud which they ex- 
hibit before the wind, cannot fail to have noticed our marked in- 
feriority in this respect. The start and the rounding of the various 
mark-boats are the crises of yacht-racing, for then really a smart 
crew may screw two or three minutes to the good out of a faster 
but less ably handled rival. When one remembers the mass of 
sail these boats carry when before the wind, the advantage of 
promptitude and neatness in handling their light sails is manifest 
Assuming the Mayflower’s club-topsail to be the same size as 
that of the Atlantic, and that her balloon jib-topsail does not differ 
materially in area from her spinnaker—it is doubtless somewhat 
larger—then if all the canvas she often carries at one time was in 
a strip one yard wide, that strip would measure within seventeen 
yards of a mile in length. The like sails of the Volunteer would 
carpet over a third of an acre of land. As more than one-third 
of this is in her balloon-jib and spinnaker, the advantage of* 
setting them with despatch when they will be efficient, and of 
taking them in promptly when they are adrawback, is apparent. 
Persistent drill until every man knows his station and his duty 
alone can accomplish this. 

The dimensions of the Volunteer, as compared with the May- 
flower, Thistle, and Galatea, appear in the following table. To 
the ordinary observer she differs little in appearance from the 
Mayflower, except in her “ clipper” stem and very narrow stern. 


Parts of the Vessel. | Volunteer. May flower. Thistle. |] Galatea. 
Length over all..... oeeves 107.0 | 100.0 106.10 100.6 
Length on water-line ..... -| 85.10 | 85.0 85.0 86.10 
23.2 23.63 20.3 15 
Beam at water-line ........ 22.3 22.3 20 15 
Depth of hold ........ cccce] 10.6 10.0 14.2 13.3 
Draught..... Peececcecseces 10.9 10.0 13.8 13°6 
Area midehip section ...... 96 92 115 125 
Mid-section from bow ..... 0.60 eax: | 
Mast, deck to hounds ...... 65 63 62 53 
48 46 45 47 
80 80 73 
52 50 50 45 
Bowsprit outboard ........ 37 88 88.6 36.6 
Spinnaker boom........... | % 67 70 65 6 
116 110 185 157.6 
Ineide ballust.............. 10 6 

| Sail area by N.Y.Y.C.rale..| 9000 «8684 5830 7505 
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‘““MAX O’RELL.”—(See Pace 687.) REV. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D.—[(Sre Pace 691.) CHARLES DICKENS.—[Ser Pacer 687.) 
A TRIO OF LECTURERS. 


MISER FAREBROTHER.* 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


Avutuor or Biapr-o'-Grass,” “ Josuva MARVEL,” 
**GoL_pEN Gratn,” “ GriF,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXV.—{ Continued.) 
THE FIRST NIGHT OF “A HEART OF GOLD.” 


In the second act Bob made his appearance, and very 
bravely announced “ Mrs. Portarlington,” and his family 
declared that it was a most successful début. It was 
with difficulty that they refrained {com applauding him, 
and if the truth must be told they did patter slightly 
with their feet, but as not a soul in the house responded 
to this initial movement they did not continue it. — 

How was it that, after this, A Heart of Gold began 
to trail off? The Lethbridges could not account for 
it, nor could many other sympathizing friends in the 
house. It was pretty, the language was touching, the 
situations were sufficiently good, and yet it is a fact that 
from the opening of the second act the favorable impres- 
sion created faded away, and was replaced by a feeling of 
weariness and indifference. Behind the scenes, where 
Linton did not put in an appearance till the play was 
over, the manager knitted his brows and Kiss looked 
grave; while in his private box the poor dramatic au- 
thor was gnawing his heart and thinking of his wife and 
child. The Lethbridges were in consternation; they 
strove in vain to stimulate the applause; the audience 
resented the attempt, and commenced to hiss. This 
stiyred the indignation of the more favorably disposed, 
ud they stamped and clapped their hands violently. 
“The fools!” muttered the manager as he stood at the 
side wings. “ Why don't they leave off applauding? If 
they go on, there’ll be a row.” His prognostication 
was verified. The hissing grew louder and more fre- 
quent, and when the curtain finally fell a perfect storm 
broke out. It was, however, stilled for a few minutes 
by a spirit of toleration toward old favorites among the 
company, and these were called before the curtain and 
applauded. Then came calls for “ Author! Author !” 
The unfortunate man had made his way on to the stage, 
and was wandering about with a white face and a mind 
almost crazed with distracted thought. The actors and 
actresses scarcely dared to speak to him; some looked 
upon him with positive displeasure, and turned from 
him to their dressing-rooms, saying as they went: “The 
notice will be up to-morrow. A nice slating we shall 
get in the papers!” Kiss stepped to Linton’s side, and 
laid his hand kindly on the author’s shoulder. Linton 
raised his eyes pitifully, and a sound like a sob escaped 
from him. Meanwhile the hooting and hissing and the 
cruel cries for “ Author! Author!” continued. 

“Oh!” sighed Aunt Leth, “ how dreadful! how dread- 
ful! I shall never have courage to come to another 
first night.” 

She was on the verge of tears herself, as though it was 
one very dear to her who was being damned. Ina little 
while the audience waxed into fury. “ Author! Author! 
Author!” rang through the house; and there were ma- 
licious ones among the auditors who enjoyed the fun. 
Five minutes, six minutes, seven minutes passed in this 
way. And still the poor author paced the stage, in and 
out the wings. 

“Go on,” said the manager to him, “or they'll tear 
up the benches.” 

Linton did not answer. The cries redoubled in fierce- 
ness. 

‘Author! Author! Author! Hoo-o0-00! Hoo-00-00! 
Author! Author!” 

“Damn you!” cried the manager to Linton; “go on 
like a man, ean’t you, and get it over! It will cost 
ine another hundred pounds if you don’t!” 

The noise now really began to assume the preliminary 
features of a riot; the malcontents were not only angry, 
they were enraged. 

“How will it end? How will it end?” sighed Aunt 
Leth, clasping her hands. 

‘He ought to come on,” observed Fred Cornwall, 
gravely. 

Suddenly the green curtain was shaken, drawn aside, 
and Linton stepped in front. He made but two steps 
forward, and was greeted with volleys of hisses and 
derisive laughter. He was about to retire when, swayed 


* Begun in Harrer’s Werk iy No. 1593. 


“THERE, LOOKING DOWN UPON THE RIVER, STOOD LINTON.” 
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by an uncontrollable impulse, he altered his in- 
tention, and advancing swiftly into the centre of 
the stage, stood before the audience, and held up 
his trembling hands. 

“ What is he going to do now ?” said the man- 
ager, watching him from the side. “He has bis 
gruelling: why don’t he come off ” 

Linton’s unexpected movement produced an 
instant effect. Every voice was instantly bush- 
ed, and the people craned forward to bear what 
he had to say. 

Two or three times he essayed to speak, but 
not a sound issued from him. Then he found 
his voice and spoke: 

“Why have you insisted that I should come 
before you? In order that you may hoot me? 
Do you think I do not feel with sufficient keen- 
ness that my effort to-night has been a failure? 
It is an effort, at least, which has occupied me 
for four hard-working months; and that the re- 
sult should be what it is—is it not punishment 
enough? Are you not satisfied with killing a 
man? Must you also torture him? There is a 
side to this matter which may not recommend it- 
self to you, because it is human. An author is 
not engrely an abstract entity. He is also a man. 
Jn my'vase he is a husband and a father. I am 
wot appealing to you for mercy—I would scorn 
to do it; I am simply stating a fact. We are 
not very rich at home, and cannot afford more 
than two rooms to live in. When I left my wife 
this evening to come here she was nursing a del- 
icate child—our only child—for whom the doctor 
had ordered a certain course which we were not 
exactly able to carry out, because of the slender 
purse. I hoped to be able to take home to her 
news which would cheer her heart, and perhaps 
save the life of our little one. How anxiously is 
she awaiting me, counting the moments, and fond- 
ly hoping that my brows are being crowned with 
success! You are angry, indignant with me; but 
your loss is a trifle compared with mine. I take 
with me this night from the theatre a heavier 
load than yours. I can say no more; I retire 
from your presence with no light heart, and as I 
go, continue to hoot me. It will be manly.” 

He bowed with an ashen face, and was slowly 
leaving the stage amidst a dead silence, when he 
paused and spoke again: 

“There have been instances when first-night 
verdicts have been reversed, and when what look- 
ed like a failure has been worked into a success, 
On my knees to-night I shall pray to God that 
this may be the case with my play. Perhaps He 
will hear me.” 

“My boy!” cried the manager, slapping Lin- 
ton on the back when he got behind the curtain. 
“My boy! a wonderful speech! wonderful! I 
never heard anything like it. Did you learn it 
beforehand? It will do us a power of good. 
Nothing could be more fortunate. It may save 
the piece.” 

“Don’t speak to me! don’t speak to me!” said 
Linton,and he crept from the theatre, sobbing 
as though his heart were breaking. 


— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
DIPLOMATIC FANNY. 


Tur audience filed slowly out of the theatre, 
discussing the unexpected and unprevedented 
climax with a certain hushed animation. Many 
of those who had been the noisiest veered round 
to the side of the unfortunate author, and were 
truly ashamed of themselves for so cruelly bait- 
ing a man who was down, while a few of the 
severest judges endeavored unsuccessfully to stem 
the tide of sympathy which the novel speech had 
set flowing. “ What have we to do with feelings?” 
they asked. ‘ What have we to do with a man’s 
private circumstances? We come here to pass 
a verdict, and we pass it. If it is favorable, the 
author gets the benefit of it; if unfavorable, he 
must bear the brunt.” These stern ones, how- 
ever, were in a decided minority, and failed to 
make converts; despite of which the general 
opinion was that this had been a first night upon 
which it was worth while to be present. “I 
wouldn’t have missed it for anything,” was said 
by friends and foes. 

This was not the kind of sentiment which an- 
imated Mrs. Lethbridge and her party; their 
hearts were filled with pity for Mr. Linton, and 
Aunt Leth experienced something like horror at 
the behavior of the audience. Her thoughts 
travelled to the humble home which the author 
had pictured, to the anxious wife and the sick 
child. Tears flooded her eyes, and she could 
scarcely see the beloved forms which pressed 
around her. 

“The crush is over now,” said Fred Cornwall ; 
“we shall be able to get out in comfort.” 

At this moment Bob appeared, having made 
haste to dress and join his family, according to 
previous arrangement. He was in a fever of ex- 
citement, and full of the eventful night. “ Every- 
body is talking of it behind the scenes,” he said. 
“Such a thing has never occurred before, and 
there is no telling what will be the result. Opin- 
jons are divided. Some of the actors say the 
dramatic critics are much too wide-awake to be 
taken in by such a trick; others say that after 
Mr. Linton’s speech they can scarcely pitch into 
the piece.” And then Bob added, rather proud- 
ly, “I did what J could to save it.” 

“That you did,” said Fanny, enthusiastically. 
“You acted beautifully. Didn't the manager 
praise you?” 

“Well, no,” replied Bob; “but then he had 
80 many other things to think of. At all events, 
my first appearance on the stage is not likely to 
be forgotten. It is a great night.” 

“A great night!” sighed Mrs. Lethbridge. 
“Mr. Linton has gone home, I suppose ?” 

“] don’t know,” said Bob. “ Mr. Kiss is ina 
dreadful way about him. A few minutes after 
Mr. Linton ran out of the theatre Mr. Kiss ran 
after him; he changed his dress in no tiwe, and, 
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as it was, he ran off with his ‘make-up’ on his 
face.” 

Mr. Lethbridge observed his wife’s agitation 
and distress, and he beckoned Bob aside. 

“Do you know where Mr. Linton lives?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” replied Bob. ‘“ He sent me to his rooms 
one day, before rehearsal commenced, for an al- 
teration in a scene he had left behind him.” 

He gave his father the address ; they were now 
in the lobby of the theatre. Mr. Lethbridge told 
Bob to go for a couple of four-wheelers. 

“I'll go with you,” said Fred Cornwall, and 
then he turned to Mr. Lethbridge. “ Will not 
one cab do? We can all squeeze into it.” He 
was rather afraid that Mr. Lethbridge did not 
intend that he should accompany them home to 
Camden Town. 

“No,” said Mr. Lethbridge; “we must have 
two. You and Bob can see the girls home. My 
wife and I are going another way.” 

Fred looked at him and understood. “Come 
along, Bob,” he said. 

Then Mr. Lethbridge turned to his wife: “ You 
and I will go and see if we can do anything 
for Mrs. Linton. Bob has given me the ad- 
dress.” 

Mrs. Lethbridge pressed her husband’s hand ; 
she was deeply grateful, but it was no surprise 
to her that he had anticipated and furthered the 
wish of her heart. Had he not done so on in- 
numerable occasions in the course of their wedded 
life? 

“ May we come with you?” asked Fanny. 

“No, my dear,” said her father; “the fewer 
the better. We must do nothing that will look 
like impertinent intrusion. Your mother is an 


old woman, and may take the liberty. While 


she is with Mrs. Linton I shall remain outside in 
the street.” 

“* My mother is not an old woman,” said Fanny, 
in tender reproof. “She is an angel of goodness ; 
and so are you, papa.” 

Uncle Leth smiled rather sadly, but he had 
no time to contradict Fanny, because there were 
Fred and Bob, with the announcement that the 
cabs were waiting. 

“We shall get home as soon as possible,” said 
Mr. Lethbridge, as he and his wife took their seats 
in their cab. 

“We shall wait up for you,” cried Fanny. 
“Oh dear !” 

This ejaculation was caused by the sudden 
appearance of Jeremiah Pamflett. He had been 
in the theatre, in the pit, and had been all the 
night watehing the private box occupied by the 
Lethbridge party. He had taken note of Fred 
Cornwall's attentions to Phoebe and of the young 
girl’s blushes, and he had formed his conclusions. 
Once during the evening he had endeavored to 
make his way to the private box; but as he had 
only a pit check to show, he was peremptorily 
sent back. His humor was malicious and sour, 
but some crumbs of comfort fell to his share 
through the failure of A Heart of Gold. Upon 
the success of the piece depended, he knew, the 
payment of the bill for three hundred pounds 
which Mr. Lethbridge had signed, and the pros- 
pect of selling up Pheebe’s uncle, or of showing 
him mercy at Pheebe’s intercession, was ve 
gratifying to him. He felt that it strengthen 
his chances with the girl he intended should 
be his wife. “I will have her,” he thought, 
“whether she likes it or not. Miser Farebrother 
is bound to me, and there shall be no backing 
out. He can’t back out: I’ve got his signature 
to his written promise, and Mr. Lawyer may go 
to the devil. Ill wring his heart! I'll wring 
all their hearts!” To such a nature as Jeremiah’s 
this was an agreeable contemplation, and he rev- 
elled in it, setting every tender glance that passed 
between Phoebe and Fred in the private box to 
the account which at no distant ‘time he should 
commence to-square up. It was a delight to him 
that A Heart of Gold had failed. He yelled 
in derision at the top of his voice when the cur- 
tain fell, and patted the breast of his coat exult- 
antly, in the pocket of which Mr. Lethbridge’s 
acceptance was safely deposited. It was as good 
as a love-token to him; it gave him assurance of 
success in his wooing. When the dramatic au- 
thor finished his speech and had left the stage, 
Jeremiah tried to push through the mob in the 
pit; but, in his eagerness, it was his misfortune 
to hustle rather roughly a peppery individual, 
who straightway pitched into him. A row en- 
sued, and a fight, which left Jeremiah with a 
black eye and clothes much disordered. This 
had delayed his progress considerably, and his 
confusion of mind did not help him. All this, 
of course, went down on the account between 
him and Phoebe and her friends, and was debited 
against them. Clear of the theatre he had hunt- 
ed for them in every direction but the right one, 
and it was only when they were getting into the 
cabs that he discovered them. 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Fanny. 

“How d’ye do? how d’ye do?” cried Jere- 
miah, poking his head in through the open win- 
dow. “Stop a minute, cabby; friends of mine. 
Must first shake hands with father and mother. 
Ah, Mr. Lethbridge, how are you? Glorious fun, 
wasn’tit? Saw you all in a private box; couldn’t 
get at you. Beggar wouldn’t let me pass. I 
say, Mrs. Lethbridge, why don’t you invite me to 
come and see you? It would only be doing the 
polite. Phobe’s father and me—why, we're al- 
most partners 

“We shall be very pleased,” said Mrs. Leth- 
bridge, faintly. 

“Of course you will. Thank you; I’ll come. 
No occasion to give me the address; I know 
where you live. I say, Mr. Lethbridge, rather a 
crusher, isn’t this, to our friends Kiss and Linton ? 
Hope our little affair will be all right? You're 
in a hurry to be off, I see. Well, good-night! 
Look out for me soon. You might send me an 
invite, 80 that I’may be sure of finding you at 

home. Phebe will tell you where her father’s 


office in London is; I’m always there. Did you 
pay for your private box ?” 

“Mr. Linton was good enough to send it to 
us,” said Mr. Lethbridge. 

“Was he? Might have been good enough to 
send me an order, considering all things; but J 
had to pay: left me out in the cold, the t 
did. Never mind; I'll remember him for it. 
Well, good-night; so glad to see you! Don't 
forget the invitation.” 

He returned to the cab in which the young 
people were. Fred and Fanny were for driving 
away before he came back, but Phebe begged 
them not to do so, saying that Mr. Pamflett was 
her father’s manager, and that it would make 
them both angry to slight him. 

“ Here I am again,” said Jeremiah, vivaciously ; 
his remarks to Mr. and Mrs. Lethbridge had al- 
most put him in good humor, “ like a bad penny. 
You look as if you’d just taken one, Mr. Corn- 
wall; and you too, Miss Lethbridge. How do 
you do, Miss Phebe?” He thrust his hand into 
the cab, and Phabe was compelled to give him 
hers, which he pressed and retained, in huge 
enjoyment of Fred’s wratlful glances. “ How 
blooming you look! I saw your father to-day 
at Parksides; he told me you were on a visit to 
Camden Town. I have some business with him 
to-morrow. Shall I give him your love? But I 
dare say you will be at Parksides before I am. 
You’ve no idea how I miss you when you're not 
there! A jolly night, hasn’t it been? You seem 
rather fidgety, Miss Lethbridge.” 

“We want to get home,” said Fanny. “It 
costs money to keep the cab waiting.” 

“ And I’m not worth it. Whata pity you think 
so! But soon you'll think differently, perhaps 
—soon we'll surprise you, Miss Phoebe and L 
Some people would say, ‘Miss Phebe and me’; 
but I’ve been educated, and know how to speak 
properly, and how to behave properly. There 
isn’t a lawyer in London can get ahead of me, 
and that we'll prove before lung; won’t we, Miss 
Phebe? I must be going now. Thank you so 
much for your kind reception. It is more than 
kind: it is gracious and condescending. Who 
pays for the cab? But what a question to ask! 
Of course the swell of the party. I’m glad I’ve 
cost him nothing. Let a lawyer alone for know- 
ing what’s what. The cab regulations say, ‘ For 
the first fifteen minutes completed, 6d.’ And I’ve 
detained you”—he consulted his watch here— 
“ just thirteen minutes and three-quarters, so tlie 
driver can’t demand anything. Good-night all; 
happy dreains.” 

_ He went off chuckling, eminently satisfied with 
himself for the part he had played. He%knew 
that he had left a sting behind. 

Uut of consideration for Phabe, bearing in 
mind that her father and Jeremiah Pamflett were 
hand and glove, Fred Cornwall said nothing of 
that pany bm, man to Phebe. Fanny, how- 
ever, was ing over, and she was not the kind 
of person to keep ber opinions to herself. 

“Oh!” she said, “I wish I was a man!” 

“ What for, Fan ?” asked Bob. 

“Just for one little half-hour a man,” said 
Fanny; “to go after that reptile, and give him 
what he deserves! He has got ove black eye 
already; he should have two. I'd beat him to 
a jelly; I'd pull every hair out of bis head; I'd 
—I'd—” She grew so indignant that she could 
not proceed. 

“Shall I go and give him a thrashing ?” asked 
Bob. He was not of a truculent nature, but his 
blood was roused. 

“Stop where you are, Bob,” said Fred Corn- 
wall, quietly. “It is best to keep out of difficul- 
ties with such as he. I beg vour pardon, Miss 
Farebrother ; I did not mean to say it.” 

“You have said what is right,” said Phebe, in 
a low tone. “It is I who should ask pardon of 
you for subjecting you to insults.” 

She burst into tears, and Fanny instantly took 
her in her arms. The men were silent and grave, 
and not another word was spoken till they ar- 
rived at Camden Town. Fred paid the cabman 
liberally, and the party entered the house, Phoebe 
and Fanny going up to their bedroom, and Fred 
and Bob finding refuge in the dining-roum, where 
supper was laid out for them. As they went up- 
stairs Fanny called out to the young men, “ We 
shall not be long. Don’t go away, Fred.” He 
had no intention of doing so; he paced the room 
in deep thought, while Bob, who, in the absence 
of his father, took upon himself the duties of 
host, ran down to the larder for beer. Return- 
ing with it, he poured out two foaming glasses, 
and handed one to Fred. 

“ Here’s luck,” said Bob. 

“‘Here’s luck,” said Fred. 

Fred emptied his glass in one pull, and when 
he put it on the table there was a flush on his 
face and a soft light.in his eyes. He had formed 
a most important resolution. Presently he heard 
Fanny’s voice calling to him, and he went out to 
her in the passage. That diplomatic young lady 
received him with her finger on her lips, and she 
closed the dining-room door before she spoke. 

“She is in there,” she whispered, pointing to 
the drawing-room. “I lit the gas.” 

“ Does she wish to see me?” asked Fred, with 
an exact following of her cautious movements. 

“She didn’t say so,” replied Fanny, “but I 
thought you would like to go to her.” 

“Yes,” said Fred, “I will go. You are my 
best friend, Fanny.” 

“T am a true one, at all events. Oh, Fred!” 
There was nothing teasing or wilful or capricious 
in the tone in which these two simple words 
were uttered. It was fraught with wistful, trem- 
ulous feeling, and her eyes were humid with 
tears. 

*“ God bless you, Fanny !” 

“‘And you, Fred. No one shall come in.” 

Pheebe looked up as he entered, expecting to 
see Fanny. He sat down by her side, and said, 

“T have been anxious about you. Fanny told 
me you were here. You are better?” 
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“Yes.” She would have risen and made an 
attempt to leave him, not out of coquetry, but 
maiden modesty, but she had not the strength. 

“This has been a sad night,” said Fred, “ but 
it may prove to be the happiest one in my life, 
if my heart has not deceived me. May I say to 
you what my heart dictates?” He construed her 
silence into assent, and proceeded: “I did not 
intend to speak yet a while; I thought I would 
first make my position—my wordly position— 
firmer than it is; but I can no longer be silent. 
Since that happy evening at Parksides I have 
not been idle, and though my position is not yet 
quite assured, I am very hopeful; I have really 
made progress, and I think I can see my way. 
I have gained some good friends who will help 
me along, and once the ball is set fairly rolling, 
it only depends upon a man’s ability and industry 
to keep it rolling till it reaches a home which he 
can call his own, and where it may be his bright 
fortune to enjoy the sweetest blessings of life. 
Industry I have, and I mean to work harder than 
ever; and I am told I have ability. Whatever 
be the measure of it, I am sure it will help me to 
some kind of success; and if the home of whicl 
I speak be not at first a very grand one, it will be 
grand enough for happiness. I ask you to have 
faith in my earnestness and truth. I love you 
with my whole heart and soul; I will work for 
you with my whole heart and soul; I will shield 
and protect you; I will be true and faithful to 
you. Will you not answer me? Will you not 
speak to me?” 

She raised her eyes timidly to his, and in the 
tender light that shone therein he saw his an- 
swer. He clasped her in his arms; her pulses 
thrilled with ineffable rapture. 

Phebe !” 

“Fred!” Her voice was like the whisper of a 
rose, filling space with sweet music, 

“ You will be my wife, Phoebe ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Say you love me!” 

“T love you!” 

Thereafter there was silence awhile, and as 
Pheebe lay enfolded in her lover’s arms, a high 
resolve entered his soul to be worthy of the price- 
less blessing of her love. And she? Her suul 
was also stirred by a prayer that she might be 
able to make herself worthy of him—her hero, 
her life! 

“We must go in now, Fred. They will think 
it so strange.” 

“T am not so sure,” he said, and kept her still 
in his embrace. 

“Why are you not so sure, Fred? Indeed, 
indeed they will !” 

“Do you know, my darling”—he paused, and 
repeated softly, “my darling!—my very, very 
own!” And then he lost himself, and forgot 
for a moment what he had intended to say. 

“ Well, Fred ?” 

“Well what, Phoebe?” 

“You were saying, ‘Do you know—’” 

“Oh yes. I said,‘ Do you know.’ What came 
afterward ?” 

“My darling!” she said, in a delicious whis- 


r. 

It was enough to make him forget himself 
again; and he did; but he presently took up the 
thread. 

“Do you know, my darling, I have an idea 
that Fanny sent me here for a purpose—bless 
her kind heart!” 

“For what purpose ?” 

“For this.” He pressed her closer to him. 

“ Oh, Fred, she never could !” 

“Couldn’t she? What! Our Fanny, our 
dear cousin, not be equal to such a scheme! 
Upon my word, she deserves—what she shall get 
when we go to her. I am sure of it; thinking 
seriously over the matter, Phasbe—and I never 
was more serious in iny life than I am now, my 
own!—TI have no doubt that she had it already 
planned out in her pretty little head.” 

“Fred, we really must go.” 

“Not till—” 

“Till what, Fred ?” 

He held her face between his hands, and put his 
lips to hers. Thus they pledged love and faith 
to each other, for weal or woe. 

“Well, you people!” cried Fanny, as they en- 
tered. “We are not half ready for you; and 
here you come breaking in upon us so suddenly 
and quickly, just as Bob and I were talking se- 
crets—weren’t we, Bob? Well, I wonder at your 
impudence, Fred! Oh, my dear, my dear!” 

The affectionate girl’s arms were round 
Pheebe’s neck, hugging her close, and her gay 
voice had drifted into tears. For Fred had kiss- 
ed her, and Phaebe too; and somehow or other, 
in these kissings the news of Phcebe’s and Fred’s 
engagement was conveyed without ever a word 
being spoken about it. How Fanny danced 
round Phoebe, and how she commanded Fred to 
kiss her again, and how she kissed him unblush- 
ingly more than once, and how she hugged Phebe 
again and again, and how her face tlushed and 


- her eyes sparkled, and how she got her hair 


rumpled in the most unaccountable manner, and 
how she seized Bob and waltzed round the room 
with him, dodging the chairs and tables in the 
most marvellous way, and how, finally, she fell 
upon the sofa, out of breath, not knowing whether 
to laugh or to cry, and therefore doing a little of 
both—all thig must be imagined, for it is impos- 
sible to describe. 

“And oh, my dears, my dears!” she cried, “I 
hope you'll be happy for ever and ever!” 

For brilliant impulsiveness there never was 
such a girl. 

But what had come over Bob? Had he been 
so schooled and lectured by Fanny that, meta- 
phorically speaking, he had not a leg to stand 
upon, or had he already transferred his affec- 
tions from Phoebe to some fair nymph at the 
Star Theatre, that he submitted himself to 
Pheebe's kiss—knowing the meaning of it—witl 
& fairly good grace, with only just a shade of 


if 
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sulkiness in recognition of her perfidy, and that 
he shook hands with Fred with no expressed in- 
tention of having his life’s blood? However it 
was, these things happened; and if a happier or 
more le quartette ever sat down to a sup- 
per table, the present chronicler would ‘like to be 
present on the occasion. | 


— 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE POOR AUTHOR’S HOME. 


Ovtsipk the humble house in Lambeth in which 
Mr. Linton and his family occupied two modest 
rooms—and those not the best—Uncle Leth 
paced the lonely street. There was not a soul 
about, with the exception of the policeman, with 
whom Uncle Leth exchanged a few words ex- 
plaining his presence; but although that fune- 
tionary expressed himself satisfied, he still kept 
an eye upon the stranger in the neighborhood. 
Aunt Leth was upstairs with Mrs. Linton; the 
unfortunate author had not returned home, as 
Aunt Leth, running breathlessly down to the 
street door, had informed her husband; and Un- 
cle Leth was now looking anxiously for his ap- 

rance. It was out of a feeling of delicacy 
that he had not entered the house; he knew 
that the intrusion of a strange man would have 
alarmed Mrs. Linton, and have marred the kind 
err:.nd upon which he and his wife were engaged. 
So he waited outside, listening for foc tsteps, and 
mentally praying that Mr. Linton had done no- 
thing rash. 

Aunt Leth and Mrs. Linton were already friends, 
and it seemed to the poor author’s wife as if she 
had known her kind visitor for years. It was 
not without trepidation that Aunt Leth had in-’ 
troduced herself to Mrs, Linton, but she allowed 
no signs of this feeling to appear in her manner : 
she was cheerful and unobtrusive, and her sweet 
face and pleasant voice conveyed hope to the 
heart of the anxious wife. 

“T am a friend of your husband,” Aunt Leth 
said, “and I hope you will forgive me for calling 
upon you at so late an hour, My name is Leth- 
bridge.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Linton; “my husband has 
often spoken of you and your family. He was 
desirous that we should become personally ac- 
quainted some time since; but’—she pau 
here; the sentence, completed, would have been 
an avowal of poverty. 

“ But,” said Aunt Leth, taking up the words, 
with a sweet smile, “you have n so busy, 
and your husband has been so much engaged, 
that you could not find time. It is just the way 
with us at home. The days are really not long 
enough for one’s cares and duties.” 

“ Are you alone?” asked Mrs, Linton. 

“No; my husband is below, waiting for me. 
He would not come up, it is so late. I should 
not have had the courage to come had I not 
heard that your little boy was not well. Dear 
little fellow! You won’t mind my kissing you, 
will you, sweet 

She was by the bedside, bending over the 
lad, who was awake, and who, when she lower- 
ed her face to his, put his little arms round 
her neck. In Aunt Leth’s beautiful ways there 
was an affectionate magnetism which won the 
hearts of old and young. Mrs. Linton burst into 
tears, 

“Don’t cry, my dear,” said Aunt Leth; “we 
are going to be very good friends, and everything 
will be bright and happy. Ah! it is only wives 
and mothers like ourselves who know what real 
trouble is; but then we are able to bear it, thank 
God! It is love’s duty. To be strong and re- 
liant and hopeful will help to bring back the 
roses to your little boy’s cheeks.” 

All the time she was speaking she was either 
at the bedside or doing unobtrusively something 
housewifely about the room, which made her 
presence there like an angel's visit. 

“Where did you hear that our little boy was 
ill?” asked Mrs. Linton. 

At the theatre.” 

“Ah! you have been there?” Mrs. Linton’s 
agitation was so great that her hand rose instinct- 
ively to her heart. It was a thin white hand, 
eloquent with weakness and suffering. “ Tell me, 
tell me about the piece. I expected my husband 
home by this time. If it was a success he would 
have flown here.” 

“‘ My dear,” said Aunt Leth, with a bright look, 
“Tam not an author’s wife, and therefore I can- 
not speak with authority; but I can understand 
how much there must be to talk about at the 
theatre after the first representation of a play. 
Perhaps some trifling alterations to make, or a 
little dialogue to be strengthened or shortened, 
and there is nothing like taking these things in 
hand on the spur of the moment. That is busi- 
ness, and must be attended to, must it not? I 
hardly know whether I am right or wrong in what 
I say, but it seems to me so.” 

“You are right,” sighed Mrs. Linton; “there 
are always a great mavy alterations to make in 
my husband’s plays. I used to go on the first 
nights, but the excitement had such an effect 
upon me that I wait now to know whether they 
are likely to be a success or not, It is an anx- 
ious life, waiting, waiting, waiting for what, per- 
haps, will never come. It is wearing my poor 
husband out; and he works so hard, so ear- 
nestly—” 

“All the more need for courage, my dear,” 
said Aunt Leth, taking Mrs. Linton’s hand and 
patting it hopefully. “ Bright fortune, when it 
comes, will be all the sweeter for a little delay. 
It will come, my dear, it will!” 

“* Perhaps too late,” murmured the mother, her 
apprehensive eyes travelling to the bed upon 
which her sick child was lying. 

“You must not say that; you must not think 
it. When your husband returns you must be 
cheerful and strong; he will require such help 
after his anxious night. And whata beautiful 
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play he has written! How proud you must be 
of him!” 

With such like affectionate interchange of con- 
fidences did the time pass in Mrs. Linton’s room ; 
but Aunt Leth’s heart almost fainted within her at 
the lengthened absence of the author. No less 
anxious was Uncle Leth in the street below. Two 
or three times, on some pretence or other, Aunt 
Leth ran down to him to satisfy herself that he 
was all right, hoping on each occasion that she 
would return in the company of Mr. Linton. She 
and her husband were afraid to give expression 
to their fast-growing fears. All that Uncle Leth 
said was:~“ Don’t hurry away. You must not 
leave till Mr. Linton comes home. He will be 
here soon.” 

But more than an hour elapsed before the 
author appeared, and Uncle Leth breathed a 
“Thank God!” when he saw him turn the 
corner of the street, in the company of Kiss. 
Uncle Leth hastened toward them to explain the 
meaning of his presence, but Mr. Linton did not 
give him time to utter a word. His agitation was 
86 great, he had been so wrought up by the inci- 
dents of the night, that he saw a tragedy in the 
surprise. 

““Mv God!” he cried; and but for the sup- 
port afforded by Kiss’s strong arm he would 
have fallen to the ground. “My wife! my 
child !” 

“Are well,” said Uncle Leth, quickly. “ My 
wife is with yours, and they are waiting for you. 
Don’t take it ill of us; we are here in true friend- 
ship and sympathy. Keep up your heart; all 
will turn out right.” 

“‘That’s what I’ve been telling him,” said Kiss, 
heartily; “and if ever there was a bright omen, 
this is one. Now go up to your wife, like a good 
fellow, and put on a cheerful face. We shall 
rub through. Never lose sight of the silver lin- 
ing, my boy; it is shining now in your room on 
the faces of two good women.” 

Mr. Linton, unable to speak, pressed Uncle 
Leth’s hand, and passed into the house, leaving 
his friends in the street. 

** How kind of you!” murmured Kiss. “I intend- 
ed to go up with Linton, but now your good wife 
is there my presence is not required. I have hada 
dreadful time with him. When he rushed out of 
the theatre I hardly knew what to think, being 
knocked over, so to speak, by the strange speech 
he made. I was not the only one; it was so 
novel, so thoroughly unexpected. There is just 
the chance it may be the talk of the town, and 
if that happens it will bring money to the trea- 
sury. I ran-up to my dressing-room for a quick 
change, and it suddenly occurred to me that in 
the state Linton was in it would be as well if he 
had a friend by his side. Quick as thought I 
left the theatre, without waiting to wash, and 
knowing the road Linton always took home, fol- 
lowed it without coming up to him. I didn’t 
trouble myself about the public-houses: Linton 
is a temperate man, and he was in no mood for 
company. With a t success it might have 
been different: he might have taken a glass. 
You see, Mr, Lethbridge, I know him and his 
ways. He is wonderfully sensitive and nervous, 
and he had taken it into his head that upon the 
success of A Heart of Gold his whole career de- 
— He had staked all his hopes upon it. 

ecess meant life, fortune, fame, happiness; 
failure meant death, ruin, despair. It is the mis- 
fortune of these highly sensitive natures; they 
suffer the tortures of the damned. How did you 
come here ?” 

“In a cab,” said Uncle Leth. 

“T followed Linton on foot, and must have 
been pretty smart, because I got here before you 
arrived. I ascertained from the landlady of the 
house that Linton had not come home, and back 
I started, retracing my steps, first cautioning the 
landlady not to let Mrs. Linton know that I had 
been here making inquiries. Ill tell you what 
was in my mind. Linton’s road home led past a 
bridge, which he had no occasion to cross, and I 
thought if I didn’t meet him before I came to 
that bridge that I would croas it myself, to see if 
some impulse of despair had drawn his steps in 
that direction. Sir,I was right! There, looking 
down upon the river, stood Linton. I must not 
do him an injustiee: I do not believe he had any 
idea of suicide; it was simply that he was in a 
condition of blank despairing bewilderment, and 
it is my opinion he might have stood there for 
hours without conscious thought. When I laid 
my hand upon his shoulder, he looked at me like 
aman ina dream. It was quite a time before 
he completely recovered himself; before, it may 
be said, he was awake. Then we talked. He 
could not tell me how he had got on the bridge; 
he had been drawn there, as I supposed, and he 
stood looking down upon the river in a kind of 
waking trance. I could dilate on the theme, but 
the hour is not ins geen Well, Mr. Lethbridge, 
when we conve intelligently, I discovered 
that he was afraid to go home. Hereby hangs a 
tale. His wife, before he married her, was in a 
better position in life than he; she had wealthy 
relatives, who disowned her when she married 
Linton. Since then it has been one long strug- 
gle; nothing but hardships; nothing but priva- 
tions. She has never reproached him; such a 
thought I am certain has never entered her mind. 
But he has taken it into his head that he has 
done her a great wrong, and the culminating 
events of this night at the theatre took all the 
courage out of him; he dared not face her. But 
for him she might have been prosperous and 
happy; it was through him that her life had been 
wrecked. I had to combat this view, and it need- 
ed all my powers. Without wearying you I may 
say that I partly succeeded at length in bringing 
him to a better state of mind. That is all, and 
I have ended just in-time. Here is your wife. 
Madam,” he said, advancing, and raising her 
hand to his lips, “in the garden of human nature 
you are the sweetest flower !”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“MAX O’RELL” (M. PAUL BLOUET). 


Tne popularity of the works of “ Max O’Rell” 
is the most recent refutation of the sneer that no 
new writer can gain access to the publishers or 
the public without influential introductions or 
sensational advertising. Three years ago M. 
Paut Buiovért, who has adopted “ Max O’Rell” as 
his nom de plume, was an unknown foreign teach- 
er in St. Paul’s School, London. During his lei- 
sure hours he wrote, in French, a little book en- 
titled John Bull et Son Ile, and it was published 
in Paris without any unusual advertisement. Its 
keen wit and caustic satire at once attracted the 
attention of the critics and the public; the book 
was abused by the Paris correspondents of the 
English press, then translated into English, and 
the author woke in the cloisters of St. Paul’s to 
find himself famous. American reprints of John 
Bull and His Island have had a very large sale, 
and now, in response to the general desire to see 
and hear an author who has amused us so clev- 
erly, M. Brovet, who has had some experience as 
a lecturer in England, will give a series of read- 
ings in the United States and Canada. 

M. B.ovér was born in Brittany in 1848, He 
was educated for a soldier in Paris, and obtained 
the degree of B.A., a prize at the Sorbonne, and 
the rank of Officier d’Académie before he for- 
mally entered the French army. He came of age 
just in time to fight for his country against the 
Germans, and be captured in Von MottKe’s mouse- 
trap at Sedan. After a brief imprisonment he 
was released, and returned to the army to encoun- 
ter his own countrymen in the war of the Com- 
mune. A wound in the right arm incapacitated 
him for further military service, aud he retired 
upon a pension. Journalism offered him a means 
of increasing his income, and he went to London 
as the correspondent of one of the smaller Paris 
papers. Energetic and accomplished, he made 
many friends in London, and by them he was 
recommended for the appointment of teacher in 
St. Paul’s School. Thus comfortably established, 
he married an English lady, and began to study 
John Bull from the stand-point of his own hearth- 
stone. Besides the book which made his reputa- 
tion, he has written Drat the Boys, with recollec- 
tions of his pupils at St. Paul’s, John Bull's 

Womankind, The Dear Neighbors,and The Land 
of the Mounseer, which is now in course of publi- 
cation in Harpgra’s WEEKLY. 

In appearance M. Biovért is a typical French- 
man, thirty-nine years old, a brunette, with bright, 
sparkling eyes and a lively, engaging manner. 
He begins his lectures by apologizing for his 
French accent; but he speaks so clearly, precise- 
ly, and correctly that every word can be easily 
understood, and the French accent only gives 
spice to his drolleries. He judges England by a 
French standard; but although not blind to her 
faults, he is very kind to her virtues, and says, 
with Vorrairg, “If I could have chosen my birth- 
place, I would have chosen England.” A year 
ago he was persuaded to read books in pub- 
lic, and a tour through England, Scotland, and 
Ireland was both artistically and financially suc- 
cessful. Undoubtedly he comes to this country 
to study the Americans as well as to lecture to 
them, and we presume that Jonathan and His 
Continent will be a companion volume to John 
Bull and His Island. 


CHARLES DICKENS (JUNIOR). 


THe name of one of the greatest of English 
novelists has not lost its magnetism, and the el- 
dest son of Caari.zs Dickens will be welcomed to 
America for his father’s sake. He comes to re- 
peat his father’s famous readings, and the Eng- 
lish critics say that, without attempting to imi- 
tate the inimitable “ Boz,” he has inherited much 
of his father’s quaint dramatic talent. If Cuarces 
Dicxens had not been a great novelist, it is con- 
ceded that he would have been a great come- 
dian. His brother Frepericx, who remarkably 
resembled him in perseual appearance, though 
not in literary abilities, was like him in being a 
capital amateur actor. Twenty years ago an 
American manager p to bring Freperick 
Dickens here to read from his brother’s books, 
and perhaps this scheme decided Cuartes Dicx- 
ENS to pay us his second memorable visit. Now, 
after a preliminary season in the English prov- 
inces to test and to develop his elocutionary pow- 
ers, the son of Dickens is substituted 
for the brother. 

When the unfortunate estrangement between 
Dickens and his wife was made public, and a 
separation ensued, the young CHaries manful- 
ly decided to stay with his mother, and thus 
won the respect of everybody who knew the 
sad story. Dickens himself honored the boy for 
this choice, and in subsequent years opened his 
heart and his home to his eldest son, and treated 
him as his heir. CHar.xs was carefully educated, 
but it was thought that his tastes were commer- 
cial, and Miss Courts, now the Baroness Burpert- 
Coutts, took charge of him and his_ fortunes. 
He was sent out to China, several openings were 
found for him in the City, and even after his fa- 
ther’s death Cuartxs was interested in a large 
printing speculation, with its head-quarters at the 
Crystal Palace. But his father, without seeking 
to interest him in literature, constantly endeavor- 
ed to train him into the business management of 
All the Year Round, and this weekly magazine, 
of which he is still the proprietor, is now as wide- 
ly circulated as when it enjoyed the splendid 
prestige of its original editorship. 

Probably, if the younger Dickens had not been 
overshadowed by his father’s fame, he would have 
become a recognized author. He has written and 
compiled hand-books of the Thames and of Lon- 
don which show excellent style and taste. But 
as a voung man his similarity to his father was 
most noticeable in his after-dinner speeches at 
the various litcrury ciubs, like the Savage, tu which 
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he belonged. Ready, witty, fluent, graceful, and 


on occasions forcible and convincing, the young 
Dickens proved himself the son of his father as 
an orator, if not as a writer. It was this pecu- 
liarity which led his friends to urge him to re- 
sume his father’s public readings, and about a 
year ago he consented. His début was made in 
London, but modestly at a suburban hall—cor- 
responding to a hall in Harlem here—and his 
selections were from Dombey and Son and Bob 
Sawyer’s Party. 
encouraging, and he has since devoted himself to 
cultivating his voice and studying the dramatic 
possibilities of platform readings. 

Dickens acted the characters whose words he 
repeated, and none who ever heard him can for- 
get his impersonation of Nancy Sykes and Sam 
Weller. He left carefully marked copies of his 
readings, and, moreover, he used to rehearse 
them frequently before family parties at Gadshill 
when young CHARLES was present. Thus the 
present reader is in complete possession of what 
is technically called the “ business” of his father, 
including every gesture and inflection. But, very 
wisely, he does not confine himself to these notes, 
but endeavors to realize the characters for him- 
self, and depict them in his own way. We speak 
of him as young, but he is now fifty years of age, 
having been born in 1837. His likeness to his 
father may be judged from the portrait herewith 
presented. Welcome, as we have said, for his fa- 
ther’s sake, his American reception as a reader 
will depend, not upon his name nor his Jikeness 
to Dickens, but upon his ability to portray his 
father’s characters naturally and effectively. In 


. this art the English critics assure us he is excep- 


tionally successful. 
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OHIO’S GETTYSBURG MONU- 
MENTS. 


His success was immediate and 


? 


Tue battle-field of Gettysburg now adds one — 


more to its many remarkable gatherings of vet- 
eran soldiers, that of September 14th, the date se- 
lected for the erection of memorials to the Ohio 
troops who fought there during the memorable 
opening days of July, 1863. Twenty of these 
monuments indicate the positions occupied by as 
many organizations of the State, most of them 
belonging to the Eleventh and Twelfth corps. A 
sketch of a typical monument, that of the 4th Ohio 
infantry, is presented above, after a photograph 
by Tipton of Gettysburg. The 4th Ohio belonged, 


with the 8th of the same State, to General Car- — 


ROLL’s brigade of the Third Division (Hayves’s) of 
the Second Corps. Its monument stands where its 
chief service was rendered, on the east slope of 
Cemetery Hill, to which point Carro.u’s brigade 
was sent by General Haxcock, during the second 
day’s battle, to aid there against Ewetu’s attack, 
A desperate struggle ended in the repulse of Ear- 
Ly’s division, whose Louisiana brigade, which was 
prominent in this effort to turn the Union right, 
was almost destroyed. The other monuments 
prepared for dedication at the same time include 
the 8th Regiment’s, whose ‘place is on the Em- 
mittsburg road; the-82d’s, on the Eleventh Corps 
avenue, just beyond the county almshouse, where 
also are those of the 25th and 107th; the 75th’s, 
on East Cemetery Hill; the 55th’s, at the june- 
tion of the Emmittsburg and Taneytown roads ; 
the 73d’s and the 6lst’s, in the Eleventh Corps 
line; the 5th’s, 7th’s, 29th’s, and 66th’s, on Culp’s 
Hill, that of the last at the summit of a huge 
bowlder; while DitGer’s, Gipps’s, Heckman’s, and 
Hontinapon’s batteries and the troops of the Ist 
and 6th cavalry have their monuments where 
they were chiefly engaged. As usual, supplement- 
ary stenes indicate the flanks of the regiments, 
and markers show the positions of detached bodies. 
The monument of the 4th Regiment was con- 
structed by the Monumental Bronze Company of 


_ Bridgeport, Connecticut, and the other memorials 


in Boston, Hartford, Cincinuati, Quincy, Mass., 
South Reygate, Vt., and Norwalk, Columbus, and 
Springfield, O. It was a happy idea to combine 
the dedication exercises at Gettysburg, giving 
them additional importance by the official partici- 
pation of the State. 
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A BOAT FOR PNEUMATIC GUNS. 


THE PNEUMATIC DYNAMITE TORPEDO GUN. 


Liecrenant E. L. Zacinski writes in the intro- 
duction to a description of the pneumatic dyna- 
mite torpedo gun, “ Coincident with advances in 
the arts of civilization, we find rapid advances 
made in the a:ts of destruction.” The best and 
most constant comparison made between attack 
and defence is that of the sword and the shield. 
Shields could be made to be carried by the Ro- 
man soldier so thick and strong as to withstand 
slash or thrust of the sword. Then armor adapt- 
ed to the purpose of personal protection sufficed 
until projectiles driven by gunpowder were used, 
and at once coats of mail were no longer service- 
able. “ Advances made on the strength of armor 
and hulls of ships of war are met by using more 
powerful guns, and resorting to the high explosives 
carried in submerged torpedoes, movable and sta- 
tionary. Neither the attack nor the defence is 
Jong permitted to/retain a marked superiority.” 
There may be afimit to the thickness of iron or 
steel put on a ship, which limit can be calculated ; 
as to the penetration of projectiles through such 
thick masses of iron, it is supposable that there 
is rather a practical than a theoretical limit. In 
the one direction, which is the defence, we may 
be said to have come pretty near the end of our 
tether. For attack, however, ways and means 
have multiplied, and the end has been by no 
means reached as vet. What are known as high 
explosives have been used in various ways. To 
carry these high explosives very ingenious ma- 
chines have been constructed, which take their 
motion from compressed air, electricity, or stored- 
up energy of various kinds. 

Readers more or less familiar with those prob- 
lems which tax the ingenuity of the military en- 
gineer and artillerist might ask, given these 
highly explosive agents, such as dynamite, gun- 
cotton, or the fulminates, why not load shells 
with them, and project them directly from an or- 
dinary cannon? Lieutenant Zavinski writes: 
“The feasibility of using gunpowder for the pro- 
pulsion of shells charged with high explosives is 
continually broached. It has been frequently 
tried, but invariably with final disastrous results, 
where the experiments have been carried up to 
moderately large charges. By large charges I 
refer to shell charges not less than 50 pounds 
and reaching up to 1000 pounds, and even to 
shells charged with a ton of explosives.” For- 
eign experimentalists firing highly explosive 
substances, from guns charged in the ordinary 
method, have invariably met with unfortunate 
results, the final dissolution of the gun itself. 
The problem was to charge a shell with a high 
explosive to send it on its way, the propelling 
force being one which would develop neither 
heat nor shock. Lieutenant Za inski, of the 
Fifth Artillery, U.S.A., who has been working 
carefully with the pneumatic dynamite gun, is 
not its inventor. It was designed and construct- 
ed by Mr. Mrerrorp, in 1883, and was first experi- 
mented upon in New York Harbor, at Fort Ham- 
ilton, in 1884. Since then Lieutenant ZaLinski 
has devoted his time and ability to the develop- 
ment and perfecting of this new implement of 
warfare. 

The gun when first presented for experiment 
was a seamless brass tube 28 feet long, 2 inch- 
es interior diameter, 2.5 exterior diameter, and 
was a quarter of an inch thick. The air reser- 

voir had a capacity of 12 cubic feet, and was con- 
nected with the breech of the gun by a flexible lea- 
ther hose. A brass cock, worked by hand, let in 
or cut off the air. Crude though miglit have been 
the mechanical details, this gun, under a press- 
ure of 500 pounds, threw projectiles across the 
Narrows, a distance of 2100 yards. It was com- 
pressed air replacing a slow-burning powder. If 
the initial pres<ure was low, it was continued for 
a long time. “ Whilst powder-gun pressure falls 
very rapidly, the pressure of the compressed air 
in the air-gun reduced much less rapidly.” As 
a gun alone, many improvements were suggested. 
The valve was made automatic, allowing a uni- 
form volume of air to escape between opening 
and closing. The length and the bore of the 
gun were to be made so as to allow the machine 
to be readily manipulated. More pressure—at 
least 1000 pounds—could be used; and lastly, 
simpler and easier methods of training the gun 
were to be employed. A second gun was made, 
with a 4-inch bore and automatic valves, and the 
ballistic qualities of the machine were highly sat- 
isfactory. The question now was—the whole 
principle of the gun having been subjected to 
scientific study, the cause and effect having been 
mastered—how safe was it when used to project 
shells charged with a considerable quantity of 
high explosives? The first problem was one of 
the shells and their thickness or thinness. “The 
system permitted an assured gentle initial action 
upon a shell, as the valve could be placed in such 
& position as to interpose any desired length of 
air cushion between it and the shell.” After re- 
peated experiments, Lieutenant ZaLinskI was sat- 
isfied that the shell could be placed “as close to 
the valve as was mechanically convenient.” 

The final gun, as drawn by Mr. Zoenaum, which 
forms the subject of our illustration, is an 8- 
inch gun, the tube made of wrought iron inside, 
lined with 4-inch seamless brass tubing. This 
gun works with a pressure of 1000 pounds. At 
an elevation of 35° a shell carrving 60 pounds 
of explosive has attained a range of 2} miles, and 
a shell with 100-pound charge, 3000 yards at 32° 
elevation. 

So far the mechanical details of the gun can 


be readily understood, the engine for furnishii ¢ 
the air pressure being under cover and at som) 
short distance from the gun. As to accuracy, I: 
a trial made last year before the United States 
Naval Board five shots were made, the range be- 
ing 1613 yards. Four of these attained exactly 
the same range, the other having gone only seven 
yards beyond it. We now come to the efficiency 
of dynamite as an explosive agent, and must ex- 
plain how it acts differently under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Explosive gelatine, which is dyna- 
mite, only in a much more concentrated form, 
may be fired under certain conditions without 
appreciably dangerous effects. At Fort Lafay- 
ette Lieutenant Zatinsxr will fire a stick of this 
explosive gelatine, laying it on the ground, touch- 
ing it with a red-hot ember, and it will fiz and 
sputter, burning slowly until it is all consumed, 
and with no more danger to those surrounding it 
than were it a small heap of dampened powder. 
But take this stick of explosive gelatine, place it 
on an iron plate five-eighths of an inch thick, lay 
a tamping of earth on it, and fire it by means of 
an electrical spark, and a terrible explosion takes 
place. A big hole will be found cut through the 
iron plate. With a shell, then, charged with 
dynamite or explosive gelatine, supposing that it 
were carried safely in its flight by means of the 
pneumatic gun, how must it be fired so as to 
give the explosive its maximum destructive 
power? It is here that Lieutenant Zavinski has 
shown marked ability, for in the solution of this 
question many difficulties had to be overcome. 
Fulminate of mercury is a well-known detonating 
substance long in use; but if anything is sensi- 
tive to shock, it is this fulminate. If a fulminate 
was to be used in a shell, it might be placed at 
the apex of the shell; but it has been conclusive- 
ly shown that the bursting force of a charge of 
dynamite is singularly lessened where the fire is 
propagated on top of the explosive and not at 
the bottom. “When the explosion takes place 
by simple impact, not alone is it of low order, 
but as the initial point of explosion is from the 
front, the resulting injury is less than from a 
blank shell.” 

Shells, no matter how loaded, are always un- 
certain when fired by impact. Lieutenant Za- 
LINsKI uses for the explosion of his shell an elec- 
trical primer, which gives him as many centres 
of simultaneous ignition as is found desirable. 
With six pounds of explosive gelatine fired from 
Fort Lafayette under the most advantageous meth- 
ods, such as Lieutenant ZaLInsKI uses, the con- 
cussion was 80 severe as to be felt on the adjoin- 
ing shores and to lead to complaints, and this 
officer writes, “I was prohibited from exploding 
at Fort Lafayette more than three pounds.” 

The great accuracy of fire of the pneumatic 
gun having been established beyond dispute, and 
experiments with shells charged with dynamite 
or explosive gelatine having been shown so far to 
have been satisfactory, what might be the results ? 
Suppose an iron-clad were to approach within 
range of one of these pneumatic guns. She might 
be decked with four-inch iron or steel armor. If 
a shell loaded with one hundred pounds of explo- 
sive gelatine were to strike that deck, it would 
be crushed in. “I question, however,” writes 
Lieutenant Za.inskl, “ whether a shell containing 
four hundred pounds, striking the most heavily 
armored turret, will not by the transmitted shock 
render the inmates hors de combat ; besides im- 
pairing the manipulating apparatus of the turret, 
the glacis and decks in the vicinity will be bro- 
ken.” As to these shells exploding under water, 
their effects would certainly so shatter and loosen 
the frame or the plates of a ship in the proximity 
of the discharge as to render her unserviceable. 
It will be notived that the name of the arm, tor- 
pedo gun, includes powers of a kind belonging so 
far distinctively to torpedo boats. 

Many not proficient in such subjects believe 
that when enormous range is obtained a finality 
is reached; but such is not the case, save under 
very exceptional circumstances. When a ship 
is the platform of a gun it always is an unstable 
one. The best artillerists believe that two miles 
is the longest range possible when a fortress is 
to be attacked. The action at Alexandria was at 
much closer quarters, the average distance being 
2330 yards. Though the sea was like glass, and 
ranges accurate, the cannonading from the Eng- 
lish men-of-war gave poor results. 

One very important fact in favor of these pneu- 
matic guns would be the ease and quickness with 
which they could be constructed. It is not out 
of the way to advance the idea that a half-dozen 
pneumatic guns could be built and put in battery 
while one heavy gun was being cast, forged, turn- 
ed, rifled, and mounted. 

The feasibility of arming small cruisers with 
such arms has induced the United States to build 
sucha boat. This small craft, of which an outline 
sketch is given above, will carry two pneumatic 
dynamite torpedo guns, one 10}-inch, the other 
12}. The first will carry a shell with 200 pounds 
of explosive gelatine, equivalent to 326 pounds 
of gun-cotton, the larger one 400 pounds of ex- 
plosive gelatine, equivalent to 652 of gun-cotton. 
The boat is to have a speed of twenty miles an 
hour. This cruiser will have twin screws and 
steam steering gear, the helmsman directing the 
movement of the boat and the fire of her guns. 
At the close of this month the Secretary of the 
Navy will be present in person to witness the 
een of the gun now established at Fort 

yette. 


THE LAND OF THE MOUNSEER. 


By MAX O’RELL. 


THE FRENCH AT WAR. 


Jacques Bonsomme does not love his army 
as John Bull loves his. 

John gives ovations to his soldiers, showers 
decorations on their heads, when they return 
home from a little expedition that will enable 
him to publish a new map with one more little 
corner marked in red; but, as I remarked in John 
Bull and his Island, if he goes to a public place 
of entertainment and meets a soldier in uni- 
form there, away he hurries, exclaiming, “ This 
place is not respectable, soldiers are admit- 
ted.” In the singular, the warrior loses al] his 
prestige. 

Very different are the feelings of Jacques tow- 
ard his army. He loves it in the singular, be- 
cause his boy belongs to it (every Frenchman 
has to serve in the army). In the plural, how- 
ever, it represents authority, and he is well aware 
that the army is ready for use as a police forve 
in case he should ever be tempted to make his 
voice heard too loudly in demanding a reform. 
This is why French soldiers, in their different 
garrison towns, live a life apart. They do not 
mix with the people, and have to put up with 
“ Coventry.” 

The French army is viewed through many 
spectacles. Tle Conservatives see in it the pre- 
servers of order; the Radicals a danger to the 
liberties of the nation; the of the Pa- 
triots call it the Hope of France. To the French 
Mary Jane it is the repository of tender senti- 
ments; to the tradesman of the garrison town a 
source of income. Ball-giving ladies like it, be- 
cause it provides them with dancers who are as 
ornamental as useful, though the officer’s uniform 
is no longer the gorgeous dress it was in my time, 
when.a lieutenant’s full uniform cost from a half 
to a whole year’s pay. French girls have a deep 
conviction that no man can make love like a 
young lieutenant; but papa was always apt to 
frown on him, knowing that this Romeo had 
generally more gold on his shoulders than in his 
waistcoat pocket, and that, according to the 
army regulations, no officer might marry a lady 
with less than 30,000 francs dof. 

But here comes the regiment. Let us open 
the window and have a look at the “Children of 
France,” as Béranger called them. 

In front march the sapeurs, with their long 
bushy beards covering their chests. Look at one 
and you will see themall. Sapeurs are all alike ; 
to be able to tell one from another is a proof of 
marvellous perspicacity. Under the Empire the 
sapeurs used to march with large white leather 
aprons covering their chest and legs, hatchets 
over their shoulders, and huge busbies on their 
heads, and they formed an imposing-looking body. 
The aprons are now done away with, but the 
hatchets are retained. Most of the officers’ order- 
lies are taken from this part of the regiment, 
and it was a pleasant sight to see one of these 
good fellows, who are mostly middle-aged, father- 
ly-looking men, with his apron on, leading about 
the children of some married officer, who made 
use of him as a dry nurse (not so dry, either, for 
we still say in France, “to drink like a sapeur’’). 
These big, kind, bearded nurses were always fa- 
vorites with their little charges, and are great at 
telling stories, long stories full of sez he, sez she 
{qui dit, quelle dit), ending in the heroine’s marry- 
ing a general. ‘The office of the sapeurs being 
to precede the regiment and clear away all ob- 
stacles that could impede its march, the hatchet 
was originally a very important part of their ac- 
coutrement. But in these days virgin forests 
are not plentiful in Europe, the high-roads are 
excellent, and the colonel prefers to use them, 
80 that now the chief utility of the formida 
tool is to chop wood to make the pot boil. 

Next come the drummers and buglers. Ho 
martial they look, with their heads high, every 
head turned to the right and every bugle parallel, 
making the air resound with their fanfares! 
They are very popular with the soldiers. It is 
the buglers who, with their stirring notes, cheer 
the men when they show signs of flagging on a 
long, weary march. I have seen them, at the 
foot of a steep hill, tired, perhaps, with hours of 
marching. “Sound the charge,” says the colonel, 
and immediately, as if by magic, the limp legs 
und backs straighten, and the column of men 
~ out, bravely, singing to the notes of the 


. bugle, 


“Tl y a la goutte & boire la-hant, 
lly a la goutte & boire.” 

The summit of the hill reached, the gouéte is 
dispensed by the canfiniére, and generally takes 
the form of a small glass of brandy, which, in 
time of peace, has to be paid for at the rate of a 
penny the glass. The bugler has no need to pull 
out his purse; every trooper is ready to treat 
him. Those of the men who have seen active 
service can never forget how those same notes 
that have just cheered them up the hill nerved 
them when they had to charge the enemy, and 
know that in many a terrible battle, when the 
enemy's guns did their deadly work too well, one 
or _ surviving buglers have bravely cheered 
on diminished ranks to the and perhaps 
turned the fortune of battle. _ 

Next to the buglers comes the band. The ap- 
pearance of the bandsmen is not particularly 
martial ; the uniform is a little bit négligé. We 
are in the presence of artists now. 

Why the trombone ¢hould be the oldest mem- 
ber of the band I have never been able to dis- 
cover, but it is a fact that he is nine times out 
of ten a gray-headed, spectacied man, with a 
— expression, and three stripes on his sleeves. 

e feels the weight of his responsibility. It is 
all very well fur the clarionet to take life pgntly 
if he plays a note a little Gat it passes in the 
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general hum of the music without any disastrous 
consequences, but a wrong note from the trom- 
bone, it is awful to think of! So he looks neither 
to right nor left, and never loses sight of his ma- 
jestic instrument. As a man who only plays ac- 
companiments, the trombone is modest, and seems 
to apologize for the noise he makes, 

The cornet plays solos, and the applause he 
has won from the public in the place d’armes has 
made him vain. Holding his instrument in the 
air, he is not only seen and heard, but can see 
the effect he produces. He is young and good- 
looking, waxes his mustache, and is a perfect 
lady-killer. Cornet-players, like tenors, are con- 


ceited. 

The flute is reserved. The habit of casting 
down his eyes on bis tiny instrument has made 
him bashful. 

The clarionet is a picture of misery. With 
head bent down, he looks like a plaintive phi- 
pe giving utterance to his sad views of 

ife 


The masher of the band is the hautboy. His 
uniform is unimpeachable, and more than once 
the colonel has frowned on him for showing too 
much white collar. He gives private lessons in 
town. 

The ophicleide is funereal. His general ex- 
pression is one of solemnity. The only time 
his face lights up at all is when he has to play 
the “ Prayer of Moses” as a svlo. That is his 
triumph. 

The band-master ranks with the quarter-mas- 
ter. In his numerous leisure hours he composes 
variations on the principal airs of William Tell 
and Norma, a thankless task, seeing that these 
airs of Rossini and Bellini are good enough for 
most people in their original form. But it is his 
pride to see his name on a programme in com- 
pany with these great ones, and so he works 
away at his “ Airs from William Tell, arranged 
by N-—, Band-master of the 42d 

ight Foot.” Just as every English chemist has 
composed a special tooth-powder, every French 
band-master has composed an arrangement of 
William Tell. 

Here comes the colonel on horseback. He 
looks sad and care-worn. No wonder! three 
thousand men to manage, and the variations on 
William Tell to hear every day at dinner. 

I pass over the lieutenant-colonel and the chief 
of squadron to have the pleasure of introducing 
to you a few subalterns, the non-commissioned 
officers, and the French Tommy Atkins, who is 
called “ Pitou” by bis compatriots. 

The married officer keeps to himself, and does 
his best to keep his wife at home. French sus- 
ceptibilities, in barracks especially, are soon 
wounded, and he wants to avoid the possibility 
of quarrels that might arise from the dear ladies’ 
tattle. He does wool-work in his spare moments, 
and looks forward to the time when he will be 
able to retire on his pension. He is a peace- 
loving man. In the army, matrimony is the grave 
of glory. 

The serious officer is the one who looks for 
promotion. He is a soldier by profession and by 
vocation. He studies tactics and military history, 
and practises fencing, shooting at targets, swim- 
ming, and all athletic sports. He has the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon at his fingers’ end. You will 
always see him poring over maps. He studies 
geography and the German language. He is of 
opinion that when the French can all speak Ger- 
man, the Prussians will have a hard time. As 
to geography, he is quite right; the knowledge 
of it is indispensable to the officer. The follow- 
ing anecdote of the Franco-Prussian war will 
serve as an illustration of it. A general—no less 
important a man than General Ducrot—had made 
a sortie from Paris and crossed the river Seine. 
Presently, as he advanced, he came to a river. 
Being ignorant of the meanders of the Seine in 
the environs of Paris, he asked: 

“ Have we already come to the river Marne ?” 

“No, general; this is the Seine,” replied one 
of the staff-officers near him. 

“ By Jove !” exclaimed the general ; “ but then 
we are retreating!” ( 7ubleau.) 

The officer of fortune is the one who has not 
got any—and runs into debt. Give him a wide 
berth ; he is the bully of the regiment, very quick 
to take offence, and over-ticklish on the point of 
honor. 


The officer who has risen from the ranks is 
very popular with the soldiers, whose wants he 
knows much better than do the young lieutenants 
fresh from the military school. His messmates 
say, “ He is not a gentleman.” He is, however, a 

soldier, and a trusty, straightforward man. 

t is true that his manners are not refined. He 

can speak very fair French, but prefers bad lan- 
guage, and can swear for a quarter of an hour 
without using the same oath twice. I remember, 
during the Franco-Prussian war, I happened to 
be quartered for a day in an aristocratic house- 
hold in Lorraine with a lieutenant of this type. 
Trembling at the thought of my worthy friend’s 
unruly member, I seated myself at our host’s 
dinner-table. All went well until the conversa- 
tion unluckily fell upon military marches, when 
the lady of the house wanted to know whether 
the feet did not suffer very much with such a 
quantity of walking to do every day in the hot wea- 
ther. “I'll tell you what, ma’am,” said he, “ you 
moust never wash the feet. I never do. Grease 
them well with tallow, and they’ll be all right.” 
The lady wished she had not spoken. Later on 
there was a whist party formed in the drawing- 
room, and my comrade was asked if he would 
make a fourth at a little table where three old 
whist-players were already seated ready to enjoy 
their favorite game. “‘ With pleasure, I’m sure,” 
said he, comfortably installing himself in the emp- 
ty chair—“ only I must tell you I’ve never played 
before.” The face of the old gentleman opposite, 

udy. 
The sergeant-major is pretentious. He will 
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tell you that, if he were a civilian, he could occu- 
py & position that very few officers would be able 


to fill. When he retires to private life, he boasts 


of having been a sergeant-major. 

The corporal, to be seen in all his glory, must 
be studied when he has a written report to make 
to the colonel. He is a good fellow, who rules 
four men, and defies all rules of grammar. His 
spelling is phonetic, yet he loves long words, and 
his reports bristle with such words as neverthe- 
less, notwithstanding. He is regarded by his four 
men as an authority on elegant diction. He pro- 
nounces French in a marvellous way, using im- 
aginary go at the end of his words. For 

will say peu-ta- or za- 

and tall his men that both kag , but that 
‘the second is more elegant.” A private may be 
able to spell, but a corporal never—such is the 
deep-rooted belief of all French officers, I was 
present one day when a corporal came to the 
doctor with one of his men who was unfit for the 
saddle. The doctor examined him and found 
him suffering from rheumatism. The corporal 
proceeded to fill up the requisite form for the 
man’s admission to the nearest military hospital. 
‘‘Can you spell rheumatism, corporal ?” said the 
doctor. “I think I can, doctor, thank you,” re- 
plied he, saluting. That corporal was Louis 
Coetloyon, one of the leading journalists of Paris, 
who had volunteered soon after the outbreak of 
the war. We had a good laugh over the incident 
when I told the doctor of his blunder. “ What 
business has he to be a corporal if he can spell ?” 
exclaimed the surgeon, who was a little bit sorry 
for what had happened. 

Pitou serves his country for the modest sum 
of two cents a day. He receives one cent cash, 
and the other is placed to his credit until bis 
term of service is over, when he is presented 
with a sum representing as many cents, plus in- 
terest, as he has spent days in the army. Of 
course his pay is not often his only source of 
revenue. Many soldiers work at some trade in- 
side the barrack, and those who come from the 
middle classes are well supplied with pocket- 
money from home; even the nt’s son is 
sure to receive a little help every month. He 
rises at five m the morning, and as there is no 
food served before eight, he goes straight to the 
canteen and has his petit verre (a table-spoonful 


of brandy). Great fraternity prevails in the bar- 


racks. If there are any empty pockets, their 
owners are not allowed to go short. He who 
received a little P. O. O. yesterday is always 
ready to pay. The poor fellow who has nothing 
but his cent a day is never left out either, and 
not one of his comrades who treat him would 
think of alluding to his inability to return their 
kindness. He is drilled eight hours a day. At 
8 a.m. and 4 p.m, he has his gamelle, containing 
a piece of beef, cooked and served in a good 
thick soup of vegetables. This savory and 
nourishing repast is eaten with bread, and 
forms his only food in time of peace. How 
often during the war, when the officers’ dinner 
was but a dream, have I relished a dish of this 
appetizing compound brought me by my good 
orderly ! 

I cannot relate here the thousands of jokes 
that the barracks have furnished and will always 
furnish to the French comic papers. But I can- 
not refrain from mentioning the curious fact 
that one finds Hibernianism common among the 
ranks, while not to be found elsewhere in France. 
I remember one bull that Paddy might be proud 
to have perpetrated. Pitou, ordered by a cor- 
poral to dig a pit and bury a quantity of rubbish 
from the yard, is in trouble. He has performed 
his task, but there is no room in the pit for all 
the mould which was dug out to make it. So he 
comes to his corporal to ask what he shall do, 
“Imbecile,” said the corporal, magnificently, 
‘make the pit larger, of course.” 

In war-time the French soldier is admirable. 
The good-humor with which he goes through the 
greatest hardships is simply wonderful. If the 
provisions are not at hand, he breakfasts off a 
joke or a song. The only thing that puts him 
out is to get short weight when the rations of 
bread, rice, coffee, sugar, and salt are served out. 
He always goes straightway and weighs them to 
make sure he has his due, and if there is a de- 
ticiency of the tenth of an ounce he will grumble 
all day; but if his rations are right, he is right, 
ready for anything the day may bring, merry as 
a lark. His philosophical way of taking the 
inevitable, and putting a good face on person- 
al misfortune, is proverbial. At the battle of 
Worth one of my men had his right hand com- 
pletely shot away by a shell. Seeing the poor 
fellow look at his maimed arm as he was being 
carried away, I went to him and gave him a word 
of sympathy. 

“ Ay, mon lieutenant,” he cried, “I shal] have 
to learn to make cigarettes with one hand.” 


The whole character of the French soldier is 


there. 


JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 


Awone recent arrivals from England is Dr. Jo- 
sePH Parker, of the City Temple Church, Lon- 
don. For various reasons much importance at- 
taches to this visit to America of the London 
divine. Dr. Parker comes on a special mission. 
He was on terms the most intimate and confiden- 
tial with the late Henry Warp Bercuer. His 
house was Mr. Beecuer’s home on the occasion 
of the latter’s last visit to England. His sym- 
pathies were largely with the Brooklyn divine, 
although in matters of opinion there were many 
points of divergence. It was natural, all things 
considered, that Dr. Parker should be asked to 
Mr. Bescner’s eulogy. It was per- 

aps just as natural that Dr. Parker should feel 
himself justified in complying with such a re- 
quest. To perform this pious duty is therefore 
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the primary cause of the present visit. There is 
novelty in the situation. Dr. Parker is an Eng- 
lishman of the English; Henny Warp Bexcuer 
was an American of the Americans. There is 
naturally a certain amount of curiosity to know 
what this Englishman will have to say of the 
gifted, brilliant, many-sided American. 

Importance attaches to the visit also from the 
fact that Dr. Parker is spoken of as a probable 
successor to Mr. Bescugr. Dr. Parker is not 
unknown to the Plymouth congregation. He was 
a delegate to the Evangelical Alliance Conference 
which was held in New York in 1873. On that 
occasion he occupied Mr. Brecugr’s platform, 
and the impression produced by his powerful 
oratory and his direct practical mode of present- 
ing thought has not yet been completely effaced. 
Dr. Parker’s name was mentioned in connection 
with Plymouth pulpit soon after Mr. Bescugr’s 
death. It has often been repeated in the same 
connection since. It does not appear, however, 
that any overtures have as yet been mude to Dr. 
PaRKER on the subject. He distinctly states that 
the matter has never been mentioned to him by 
any one connected with Plymouth Church; and 
in all that he has said to reporters and others he 
has uttered nothing to indicate hdw he might act 
if a call were tendered him. He did say to his 
congregation before he left London, in the course 
of his farewell address, that if anything could in- 
duce him to accept a call to America it would be 
the fact that there were no Dissenters there. 
This statement he has since so explained as to rob 
it of any suggestiveness. The one encouraging 
circumstance which remains to the Plymouth 
Church people, if they should think of calling 
him, is that he has not said he would not accept 
such a call. 

It is quite probable that Plymouth people are 
yet at sea as to a successor to their late pastor; 
but if they should think of calling Dr. Parker 
they would only be following examples set by 
some of the leading churches in New York—by 
the Broadway Tabernacle, for example, and by 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church; nor 
has either of these churches had cause to re- 
gret its choice. Of Dr. Parker’s ability there 
can be no two opinions. His career has been 
one of very marked success. A native of Hex- 
ham, Northumberland, where he was born April 
9, 1830, as he himself tells us, with much else 
besides, in his 7yne Chyld, he was educated pri- 
vately and at University College, London. At 
an early age he entered the Congregational Uni- 
versity, and in 1853 was settled at Banbury, Ox- 
fordshire. In 1858 he accepted a call to Caven- 
dish Chapel, Manchester, a rich and influential 
society, stipulating that his new charge should 
release the Banbury congregation of its debt. In 
1869, after eleven years of unqualified success in 
Manchester, he was called to what was known as 
the Poultney Chapel, London—a building situated 
close to the Bank of England. When this build- 
ing was torn down, some years ago, to make way 
for a business structure, it was decided, in har- 
mony with Dr. Parker’s wishes, to build near 
the old centre, in preference to following society 
to the wealthy suburbs. The City Temple, in 
High Holborn, was built—an elegant and spacious 
structure, with an audience-room capable of hold- 
ing over two thousand people. Here Dr. Parker, 
Sunday after Sunday, morning and evening, 
preaches and lectures to intelligent and admir- 
ing crowds, and here every Thursday he has a 
forenoon: service which is largely attended by 
the merchants and bankers of the neighborhood. 
There has been no such successful week-day ser- 
vice in the city since Henry MELVILLE delivered 
the Golden Lectures and poured forth his sono- 
rous sentences in St. Margaret’s, Lothbury. Here 
too every word which he utters is taken down in 
short-hand, copied, and sent to the printer. Pe- 
riodically his utterances appear in book form, 
and it is perfectly safe to say that Dr. ParkrEr’s 
utterances are more largely reproduced, both in 
Great Britain and America, than those of any 
other living man. Of middle size, stoutly built, 
strong-featured, head resting firmly on his shoul- 
ders, fully informed, direct in his 
mode of thinking, given somewhat to the use of 
ponderous polysyllabic words, and gifted with a 
deep, powerful voice, Dr. Parker speaks from the 
pulpit as a man having authority. In his own 
church he wears the Geneva gown. In 1884 he 
was chairman of the Congregational Union, and 
by common consent he pronounced one of the 
inost elaborate and powerful discourses ever de- 
livered from the chair of that body. 

The Doctor is a voluminous author, his books 
consisting of matter made use of in the pulpit. 
They are too numerous to mention ; but they are 
of such a character as to reveal a singularly re- 
ceptive as well as active and productive mind. 
His Hece Dens, coming as it did in the wake of 
Professor Szzizy’s Hece Homo, was perhaps the 
first of his works which secured him the atten- 
tion of the thinking few. Although not to be com- 
pared in point of literary ability with Hece Homo, 
it is at once an able and a fair presentation of 
the other side of its momentous subject. His 
most ambitious work, now in course of publica- 
tion, and which when completed is to fill twenty- 
five volumes, is what he calls The People’s Bible. 
It is a sort of Marrnew Henry's commentary, 
produced under the conditions of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Doctor supplies Plymouth Church pulpit 
on Sunday, October 2. The oration on Brecuer 
will be delivered in the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, on October 4 or 10, the latter day being the 
fortieth anniversary of Mr. Bexcuer’s first ser- 
mon in Plymouth Church after his acceptance 
of the pastorate. Under the direction of Major 
Ponp he will then deliver a course of lectures, 
visiting the different cities of the Union and of 
Canada. It was at one time his intention to visit 
Australia. The Doctor will not reappear in his 
= pulpit until the second Sunday in April, 
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FAITH-HEALING. 


Ayonc tlie noticeable phenomena of later nine- 
teenth-century civilization are the institutions and 
literature connected with the faith-healing move- 
ment. In Boston and New York, in England, 
Germany, and Switzerland, establishments for the 
healing of ail who are diseased, so-called colleges 
for the training of practitioners, and gatherings 
of believers for the propagation of their ideas 
and practices, are persistently advertised, and at- 
tract many curious and interested visitors. The 
press eagerly publishes alleged instances of the 
cure of cancers, tumors, paralysis, spinal disease, 
consumption, chronic rheumatism, and other dis- 
eases, by the power of God through the faith 
of the patients, and sometimes of the patients’ 
friends. 

Faith-healing conventions, held so frequently 
at the great centres of population, hear some 
startling statements from those who are appar- 
ently intelligent and sincere witnesses to their 
own cure or to the cure of others. They also 
hear teachings, seemingly not less veracious, 
which enforce attention by their strangeness, 
and which demand the closest scrutiny before 
acceptance. These conventions are not of any 
particular sect, but include members of all evan- 

lical, and even of heterodox, denominations. 
Benoa Catholics are occasionally included. At 
a New York assembly, held in the fall of 1884, 
it was a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church who emphatically insisted, and that with 
the manifest approbation of the audience, that 
“sickness retards spirituality; sickness is bond- 
age to the devil. I have the right to ask tlie 
Lord to take away my sickness, and the Lord is 
bound to take it away. The devil is the author 
of sickness; healing of the soul implies healing 
of the body. A holy life must go with the ac- 
ceptance of these truths.” “There is no need 
for any one to be sick; sickness is from the 
hand of Satan,” asserted a quondam Presbyte- 
rian divine, now an independent pastor of an 
independent church. Mrs. Buxter, a persuasive 
lady from England, argued that there is no more 
doubt about the Divine will to save the body 
from sickness than to save the soul from sin; 
maintained that it is the Christian’s privilege to 
die only from old age, and in proof thereof cited 
the example of Moses, who did the hardest work 
of any day of his life just before he died. Others 
spoke of the recovery of sight. One gentleman 
testified that his son had been healed of what 
Drs. Whittemore, Richardson, and Porter, of Har- 
vard Medical College, pronounced to be cancer- 
ous tumor, Dr. Porter affirming it to he “the 
most malignant type of cancer,” and appoipting 
the hour of 10 a.m. for surgical operation upon 
it. Instead of submitting to the proposed ex- 
cision, the father, after conversation and contact 
of himself and son with parties who had been 
healed, took his boy to the house of Dr. Gordon, 
where Dr. Peck anointed him for recovery. In 
a few weeks the cancer wholly disappeared. At 
the request of a physician on the platform forty- 
one persons rose in the audience to testify that 
they had been cured by God, through faith, of 
consumption, cancer, tumor, and organic disease 
of the heart. Fifty more testified that they had 
been healed of otherwise incurable disorders. 

Near the close of these conventions it is not 
unusual to anoint with oil those who have ail- 
ments, and to unite with them in supplication for 
healing. Unbelievers «are commonly requested 
to retire. James, v. 14, 15, is adduced in justifi- 
cation of the ceremony, but the procedure is not 
always in harmony with his instructions, The 
“elders of the church,” duly and formally to be 
convoked for the occasion, are generally con- 
spicuous by their absence, either because unin- 
vited, or because they hold that the miraculous 
“oift of healing” was a special endowment of 
primitive Christian times, and not at all needful 
in the present. Volunteers or a self-constituted 
committee take their place. Intense but subdued 
excitement accompanies the administration of the 
rite. The anointed are told that “ prayer should 
make every appeal a finished transaction at that 
moment,” that they must believe that they re- 
ceive the boon sought, and that, with or without 
evidence, they are healed. In this confidence 
they must abide, notwithstanding any symptoms, 
however alarming, of the old disease or the lack 
of physical proof of recovery. Each must obey 
“the gospel of letting yourself alone.” Through- 
out the whole procedure, as always, manipulators 
and teachers explicitly affirm that Divine power 
is the efficient cause of healing, and that Divinely 
selected individuals are merely the formal causes; 
that the Holy Spirit selects whom He will as His 
instruments. Not every true believer—according 
to most—enjoys this healing function. Anoint- 
ing is not essential. “God can and does heal 
without anointing, which is the ring, sealing what 
is already done.” That healing is without medi- 
cine or human means, and by God alone, is the 
almost if not quite invariable teaching. The 
healing exercise of His power by the Omnipotent 
is held to be conditioned on the entire consecra- 
tion to His service of body, soul, and spirit, hence- 
forth and forever, by every one who seeks to ex- 
perience it, on the full and abiding persuasion 
that it is His will that the patient should be per- 
fectly cured, and on the confidence that He does 
heal, and that the patient is healed—with or 
without physical proof. . 

Are these alleged cases of faith-healing, or 
healing through faith — whichever form of ex- 
pression may be preferred—real? is a question 
that naturally springs up in the minds of un- 
prejudiced inquirers. To this question carefully 
guarded answers ought to be returned. The first 
is that many of them are not real. Of those 
subjected to the peculiar methods of faith-heal- 
ers, in homes instituted for their reception, many 
are confessedly not cured at all. Hitherto no 
reports have been issued by these establish- 
ments showing the number received, the num- 
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ber healed, and the number discharged as in- . 
curable. Certain it is that excellent ministers of 
the gospel who proclaim their own complete cure 
are still sufferers from functional or organic 
complaints. What credence can be given to the 
testimony of a pale and haggard woman who, 
unable to stand except as she supports herself 
by leaning on the back of a pew, is urged to de- 
clare that she is wholly cured? Yet such a 
spectacle has been lately witnessed in a Pennsyl- 
vanian city. Failures in the case of persons who 
thought and said they were healed are numerous 
and notorious, The principal cause of such fail- 
ures is said to be want of faith; that the subse- 
quent straining to see symptoms of cure, and the 
solicitous examinations of the afflicted part, were 
evidences of unbelief and occasions of failure. 
“Why de so many die so soon after healing?” 
is a question which, at the New York meet- 
ing heretofore mentioned, recetved the answer, 
“Of the thousands I have seen healed, most are 
with us still.” That may have been true, and 
yet it may also have been true that the minority 
were never healed at all. Of 150 cases occurring 
in a period of ten years, and reported in two vol- 


‘umes entitled Faith- Cures, the Rev. Dr. A. F. 


Schauffler finds that 71 were only benefited, but 
not cured, and that 27 are so obscurely described 
that nothing can be made of them. This leaves 
52 cases of genuine cure, if the testimony of the 
patients be accepted as conclusive. Many of the 
asserted healings are manifestly cases of slow 
convalescence, and, as such, illustrations of the 
vis medicatriz nature, or healing tendency of na- 
ture. This, agreeably to the testimony of all 
physicians, is a more important factor in recovery 
from disease than all the drugs known to the 
pharmacopeeia. 

The second answer is that in many cases the 
healing, as reported, is not proven. The war- 
rantable conjecture is that the subject was mis- 
taken as to the facts. Thus a prominent Phila- 
delphian stated that a lady whose legs were 
broken, her shoulder dislocated, and two of her 
ribs fractured was healed so that she walked on 
the following day; but he judiciously added that 
he did not know whether her doctor, who was 
converted to the faith-healing doctrine by her 
experience, was living to testify to the facts. In 
this instance, as in that of the asserted growth of 
eyeballs from mere remnants, and in that of the 
disappearance of malignant cancer, scientific and 
trustworthy testimony is required. One of the 
most conspicuous and influential of the faith- 
healing exponents, whose sincerity is to all ap- 
pearance as unquestionable as his former treat- 
ment for insanity, has frequently insisted that 
his own wife is an example of the truth of his 
doctrines. The facts, as reported by one of the 
physicians in attendance upon her at the time, 
are that the expositor declared that dll prayers 
had been useless, notwithstanding the simul- 
taneous employment of seven doctors. Fearing 
that a simple act of surgical manipulation had 
been neglected, the physician in question exam- 
ined his patient, discovered that his conjecture 
was correct, rendered the necessary assistance, 
and the excellent matron recovered forthwith. 

A third answer is that many of the asserted 
instances of healing through faith are simply re- 
coveries from local nervous irritation or hysteria. 
Abnormal states of the nervous system frequently 
induce the belief that certain diseases exist, when 
in reality there is no disease whatsoever. F.C. 
Skey, F.R.S., lecturing on hysteria, without any 
regard to faith-healing phenomena, says: “ It may 
be asserted with truth that every part of the 
body may become, under provocation, the seat of 
an apparent disease that in reality does not ex- 
ist—that it may and often does assume all the 
attributes of reality, with an exactness of imita- 
tion which nothing short of careful and accurate 
diagnosis can distinguish from real disease.” 
“Organic diseases are never cured in this way, 
I think,” is the comment of a distinguished Ameri- 
can physician; “ but those maladies which con- 
sist in low spirits and nervous prostration are.” 

The fourth answer is that genuine cases of 
faith-healing are doubtless numerous. The or- 
thodox theologian is prompt to reply that God 
does frequently heal of functional disease when - 
the subject of prayer is fully consecrated to His — 
seryice, believes it to be the Divine will that he 
skould be healed, and that the Lord does heal 
him. The philosophic scientist, a fortiori, is not: 
slow to assert tliat cures of functional disease are 
numerous in cases from which the religious ele- 
ment is altogether excluded. Real sensations 
are undoubtedly producible by mental states. 
Writers like Dr. W. B. Carpenter, on the princi- 
ples of Mental Physiology, produce convincing 
proof that “ the continued concentration of atten- 
tion upon a certain idea gives it a dominant pow- 
er, not only over the mind, but over the body, and 
the muscles become the involuntary instruments 
by which it is carried into operation.” Nor is 
the influence of this state of expectant attention 
less powerful in modifying the processes of nu- 
trition and secretion. Volitional direction of 
consciousness to a part of the body “ suffices to 
call forth sensations in it which seem to depend 
upon a change in its circulation, and if this state 
be kept up automatically by the attraction of the 
attention the change may become a source of 
modification, not only in functional action, but in 
the nutrition of the part.” oe 

“That the confident expectation of a cure is 
the most potent means of bringing it about, do- 
ing that which no medical treatment can accom- 
plish, may be affirmed as the generalized result 
of experiences of the most varied kind, extending 
through a long series of ages.” Metallic trac- 
tors, gold and silver’ coins, horse-chestnuts car- 
ried in the pockets, water from the Virgin’s 
spring at Lourdes or from the Croton Reservoir, 
bits of plaster from the Roman Catholic chapel 
at Knock, Ireland, or mayhap from the nearest 
horse stable, the invocations of Prince Hohen- 
lohe, commands of Dr. Vernon or the Zouave 
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Jacob. and the unctuous manipulations of mod- 
ern faith-healers, are alike efficacious in working 
suane real cures. But the true explanation of 
such phenomena is in the power of mind over 
matter—in the faith of the cured. “For al- 
though there can be no doubt that in a great 
number of cases the patients have believed them- 
selves to be cured when no real amelioration of 
their condition had taken place, yet there is a 
large body of trustworthy evidence that perma- 
nent amendment of a kind perfectly obvious to 
others bas shown itself in a great variety of loca! 
maladies when the patients have been sufficient- 
ly possessed by the expectation of benefit, and 
by faith in the efficacy of the means employed.” 
What bearing this latter class of facts has upon 
the doctrines of revealed religion it is not neces- 
sary here to discuss. If the faith of the sick, as 
explained by Dr. Carpenter and other eminent 
physivlogico-psychologists, that men and things 
have power to heal, does, under certain circum- 
stances, so affect the nervous system, the charac- 
ter and circulation of the blood, and the nutrition 
of the body, as to produce the effect desider- 
ated, then there can be uo difficulty in accepting 
the doctrine that faith in the healing power of 
the One Personal Inteliigence, immanent in and 
yet distinct from all things, does by substantially 
similar process produce like results. 

That good and true men are not infallible is a 
proposition that it would be sheer waste of time 
and space to argue. Conceding ali that may be 
claimed in respect of moral excellency by and 
for the advocates of faith-healing, it is still ob- 
vious that they have fallen into several grievous 
errors. If their teaching about sickness be true, 
then some of the brightest saints of Christianity 
have been unspiritual, sinful, and in bondage to 
the devil—light is darkness, sweet is bitter, and 
Christian consciousness a delusion. For a sick 
person to believe,as commanded by them, that 
he is healed, in the absence of positive sensory 
evidence to the contrary, is to set good sense at 
naught. If the cat’s mew be in the pantry, the 
cat is there too. The refusal to administer medi- 
cine to the sick—except as advice and prayer - 
may be regarded as medicine—is simply fanati- 
cal. Providence ordinarily uses judicious physi- 
cal means to accomplish beneficent physical ends. 
In some instances the civil authorities have been 
compelled to intervene to save victims from death 
in consequence of utter neglect to use proper 
means for their preservation. 

RicuarD WHeartLry. 


COLONEL FREDERICK D. GRANT. 


Covone. Freperick Dent Grant, eldest son of the late General 
U. S. Grant, was unanimously nominated by acclamation for the 
office of Secretary of State by the Republican Convention which 
met at Saratoga on the 14th of September. Colonel Grant was born 
at St. Louis on the 30th of May, 1850, after his father had resign- 
ed his captaincy in the army and settled down to a business life 
in that city. He was with his father in the Vicksburg campaign, 
and was present at the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson. He 
also accompanied the General in the subsequent campaigns in 
Virginia, though too young for actual military service. His early 
education had been obtained in the public schools of St. Louis and 
Galena, and on reaching the age of sixteen he was appointed a cadet 
in the Military Academy at West Point, where he acquitted him- 
self with great credit. He received the appointment of Second 
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COLONEL FREDERICK DENT GRANT, REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR SECRETARY 


OF STATE, NEW YORK. 


Lieutenant in the 4th United States Cavalry, June 12,1871. He 
spent two years on outpost duty in the far West, and was pro- 
moted to First Lieutenant. In March, 1878, he was made aide- 
de-camp on the staff of General Pair H. Saxaipan, whose head- 
quarters were then at Chicago, with the rank of Lieutenant-Col- 
onel. He continued in that position until June 1, 1881, when he 
resigned from the army. In parting with him General Suxriman 
expressed his high appreciation of his “ soldierly qualities” and 
his earnest wishes for his future success. He soon afterward 
married the daughter of H. I. Honorg&, a wealthy citizen of Chi- 
cago, and for some time took no active part in business of any 
kind. Much of his time was spent in New York with his father’s 
family. He had no connection, real or nomial, with the firm 
of Grant & Warp, but lost considerable money by investing in 
Mr. Warp’s delusive schemes. During his father’s last illness 
Colonel Grant spent much time in devoted attendance upon 
him, and assisted him materially in the preparation of his me- 
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moirs. He took charge of his mother’s interests 
in the publication and sale of this work and in 
other matters, and with his wife and two children 
continues to live with her in the city of New York. 
He was for a time a director in the New York 
Steam - heating Company, but withdrew from it 
some months ago. Last winter Governor Hit ap- 
pointed him to the position of Quarantine Com- 
missioner, to succeed Tuomas C. Piatt, but, owing 
to political complications at Albany, the appoint- 
ment was not confirmed. After the adjournment 
of the Legislature Mr. Piatt wrote to the Gov. 
ernor offering to resign on the assurance that 
Colonel Grant would be named for his place, 
which assurance was not given. He has never 
held any public office. In personal appearance 
he bears a striking resemblance to his father, 
but is of larger build. 


A WHARF SCENE IN SAVANNAH. 


Ir is not cotton, rice, lumber, which cumber 
alone the wharves of Savannah, the shipping port 
of Georgia. Years ago, before the civil war, 
when school-boys studied their geographies, it 
was “pitch, tar, and turpentine” which were the 
main products of North Carolina, and Wilming- 
ton was the depot for those substances, known 
generally as “naval stores.” The war changed 
a great many things. Industries which existed 
in certain States Were developed, and with the 
construction of railroads greater facilities for 
transportation were afforded. The lumbering 
interests of Georgia were always of great im- 
portance, and during the last fifteen years great- 
er attention has been paid to the production of 
turpentine, and its residuum after distillation,. 
which is rosin. With Wilmington, Savannah is 
the great receiver of these products of the pine- 
tree; and a large proportion of the turpentine 
and rosin the world uses is derived from Savan- 
nah. When we read, then, according to the latest 
trade reports, that the stock of turpentine and 
rosin now in Savannah amounted to nearly ninety 
thousand barrels, some idea of the magnitude of 
the business can be understood. The sketch Mr. 
Horace Brapviey has drawn represents a wharf 
aud storehouses in Savannah packed with barrels 
containing rosin. The demand for turpentine as 
a solvent for varnishes and mixture with paints 
is a constant one, but the great use of rosin is 
for the manufacture of the commoner grades of 
soap. Rosin in soap is not to be considered as 
an adulteration, because when rosin is united with an alkali an 
excellent detergent is the result. In certain proportions it takes 
the place of the animal hydrocarbons. By rail, by ships, this vast 
stock of turpentine and rosin is always being carried out of Sua- 
vannah. Back of this extensive wharf lies the city of Savannali, 
with its church steeples and public buildings. Those high erec- 
tions support the electrical lights which illuminate the city. To 
facilitate transportation a railroad track runs through certain 
portions of the wharf,so that without extra hauling or handling 
the barrels are brought to their destination. When the demand 
is lively, such a wharf presents an animated scene. Colored labor- 
ers are rolling barrels in all directions, while gangs of coopers 
are in attendance, repairing staves and adding new hoops. Ships 
from all parts of the world are at the wharf, and take in their car- 
goes. This business in turpentine and rosin is becoming of great 
importance to Savannah, and with cotton and rice makes her one 
of the largest of our Southern shipping ports. 
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“AMATEUR ATHLETICS. 


Tar interest in amateur athletics in this coun- 
try has been increasing steadily with each year, 
and is now at the highest point ever reached. 
The youth of New York have been getting more 
and more in the way of good out-door exercise, 
and there can be no doubt of its benefit to them. 
The New York, Manhattan, and Staten Island 
athletic clubs are the leading clubs of this neigh- 
borhood, and all are on a prosperous footing. 
The New York Club has one of the best-appoimt 
ed club-houses in this city, and an excellent track 
at Mott Haven. The Manhattan Ciub has its 
club-house on Fifth Avenue, and further uptown 
the grounds are conveniently located. The club- 
house is a comparatively recent addition, and was 
a rather heavy undertaking for the club. But 
the members are ambitious, affd have succeeded 
in placing themselves beyond fear of embarrass- 
ment. The Manhattan Club has always been 
active both in sending its own members to Eng- 
land and in bringing English athletes over here, 
and the enterprise they have shown in this 
direction has done much to increase the in- 
terest in local athletics. Down on Staten 
Island the local club has over ten acres of 
grounds, with every convenience for members, 
and every facility for all kinds of out-door sports. 
Many other clubs with large memberships can be 
found in the city and throughout the country. 
Every year a championship meeting is held, to 
which each of these clubs sends its leading ath- 
letes to contest for the championship for the year 
in the various feats of strength, speed, and endur- 
ance.. The twelfth annual meeting was held on 
Saturday, September 17th, at the grounds of the 
Manhattan Club, and was the most notable one 
held since these meetings were begun. 

Early this year several of our best athletes 
went over to England, and returned home a short 
time ago with a number of prizes won in open 
competition. The result of the visit was that a 
short time ago C. G. Woop, Taomas Ray, and C. 
W. V. CLarke came to this city, and were enter- 
ed in the championship as well as in some club 
games, They_ were handicapped in the latter, 
but in the former started on level terms with our 
own athletes. The splendid records which had 
been made by these men rather alarmed the 


amateurs of this city, and they sent out an appeal 


to all amateurs, asking them to compete in the 
games, and prevent the visitors from carrying off 
the prizes. Such well-known men as Evert, J. 
Wenpett Baker, Brooks, and Forp 
were not in training, but there were strong hopes 
of getting them back intothe ranks. Defeat seem- 
ed to stare them in the face, when Murpny of St. 
and SHerRitt and Baker of Harvard came 
in to help them. The man they had to beat was 
the best sprinter in England, and his record of 
21% seconds in a 220 yard dash was the best in 
the world. He was also remarkably fast at 100 
and 440 yards. Snerritt was looked upon to 
win in the 100 yard, and Murpny in the 220 and 
440 yard dashes. In addition to these men, 
Waiter, Apams, Brapisn, and Banks were ex- 
pected to help keep the honors in this country. 
In the half-mile run there were such promi- 
nent runners as H. L. Mircwety, with a record 
close to two minutes, E. B. Hinckxey, C. E. 
Suirn, and many others, The mile and five mile 
runs brought out such men as E. C. Carrer, the 
naturalized Englishman, who won a ‘arge num- 
ber of races in England this summer, J. J. 
Arcnuer, P. D. Skittman, and others. In the one 
mile and three mile walks the best short-dis- 
tance walker in this country, E. D. Lanes, was 
pitted against C. W. V. Crarke, the best walker 
England could send over, with a record of 21 
minutes 253 seconds for three miles. The hur- 
die races at 120 and 220 yards were contested 
by the best at that sport in America—A. A. Jor- 
pan, A. F. Copranp, and H. 8S. Younes, Jun., 
three of the fastest men who could be brought to 
the starting line. The running high jump had 
among its entries Witttam Byrp Pace, the best 
jumper in the world, who has cleared the bar at 
a height of 6 feet 3} inches in England, and 6 
feet 2} inches in America. This is all the more 
remarkable from the fact that Pace is only 5 
feet 6 inches tall. He is one of the most grace- 
ful jumpers ever seen. In the pole vault Tuomas 
Ray, the Englishman, with the world’s record of 
11 feet 6% inches, had for Ais“principal competi- 
tor H. H. Baxter, of the New York Athletic 
Club. In the feats of strength F. L. Lawprxcnr, 
who holds the record of 43 feet for putting the 
shot, F. L. Coupon, the best hammer-thrower in 
this country, and C. A. J. Quecksrerner, the 
champion at throwing the 56-pound weight, were 
all there, and helped to make the meeting a great 
success. 


REMOVING A SERIOUS OBSTRUCTION GENTLY. 


Dynamite and giant-powder might answer admira- 
bly to remove obstructioné from Hell Gate in East 
River, New York, but explosive measures in medica- 
tion are ever attended with disastrous consequences, 
For instance, the bowels cainot be violently drenched 
with safety, nor is there the slightest necessity for so 
doing. On the contrary, it is most unwise. None 
but the purblind adherents of antiquated theories in 
medicine advise or sanction such a course. To weaken 
the intestines—the effect of drastic purgation—is to 
compromise the health of the entire system. With 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, on the other hand, the 
bowels are relaxed, not by a convulsion of nature ap- 
proximating to an eruption of Mt. Popocatapetl, but 
gradually, beneficially, without wrenching or drench- 
ing. The liver and stomach, as well as the bowels, 
are toned and benefited by it.—[Adc.} 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

ns. Winetow's Soornine Syecr shonld 

used It sosthen the child 
ens the gums, allaye all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 2c. a bottle.—[Adr.} 
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GOOD TENNIS AT ORANGE. 


Ir was noticed that the five crack players at 
the recent Orange Tournament were all using 
the celebrated “ Beeckman” Racket, manufact- 
ured by Peck & Snyper, 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Peck & Snyper send Photographs, in playing 
costume, of the above five players, with complete 
Tennis rules, on receipt of 10c. stamps.—[ Adv. ] 


Iw order to avoid all danger of rnining your health 
by drinking impure water, add 10 to 20 drops of An- 
oem Birrees to every glass of water you 
—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
AKER 


Breaks Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
§ strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 


THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DICESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25c., 50c., $1.—At Druggists.—Ill’'d Pamphlet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


SANITAS” 


The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT. 
The First Requisite in all Dwelings 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS in use. 


Fragrant, Non-poisonous, does not stain Linen. 


““SANITAS”? Disinfecting Fluid, for sprinkling 
about rooms, disinfecting linen, and 
general house use. 

**SANITAS” Disinfecting Powder, a powerful 


and pleasant preparation for stables, 
kennels, ashbins, &c. 


““SANITAS” Crade Disinfecting Fiuid, a con- 
centrated form of “Sanitas,” to be di- 
— with water for flushing drains, 


“*SANITAS” Disinfecting Oil, for fumigating 
sick rooms, treatment of throat com- 
plaints, rheumatism and ringworm. 


" Sanitas” Disinfecting Toilet and Laundry 
Soaps, &,, &. 
THE REGULAR USE OF 


" SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of all contagious and 
infectious diseases. It is invaluable in the sick room. 


“A PEOPLE'S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 
“SANITAS” IS DISINFECTANT. 
To be had of all Druggists and of the 
American & Continental “ Sanitas” Co., Ltd., 
636-642 West 55th street, N. Y. city. 
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RICHTER’S Publish. 
or 1, Ballway Place, 


FELT 


ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER 
AND POLISHER. 


the Cums. Powdered R 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers'Credits 
available in any part of the world. 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


Constable Le 


CLOTHS. 


Stripe, Plaid, and Check 


Suitings and Ulsterings. 
Newest Shades Ladies’ Plain Cloths. 


Proadeoay K 19th st. 


IEBIG EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
For Improved and Economic Cookery. 


COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Only sort guaranteed Genuine by Baron Liebig. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
The Finest Meat-flavoring Stock. USE it for 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 
IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
cient ronto in all cases of Weakness and 
Digestive Disorders. 


¥ IEBIG COMPANYS EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Highly recommended as a Nightcap instead of 
alcoholic drinks. 


IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
with fac-simile of Baron Liebig's 
signature in blue ink across label. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, and 
Chemists. Sole nts for the United States (whole- 
rale only). C. David & Co.,9 Fenchurch Avenue, Lon- 
don,Engiand. Sold wholesale in New York hy JAMES 
P. SMITH, PARK & TILFORD, ACKE MER- 
RALL, & CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, 
THURBER, WHYLAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEG- 
GETT & CO., CHAS. N. CRITTENTON, W. H. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., BOGLE & LYLES. 


Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOIL. 


Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. CameFs Hair and Wool are twice as Warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 


2d. They protect the bod excessive 
gainst drafts fo of 


heat and a and 
temperatare. 
8d. They arean im t 


tism and malaria. 


4th. They cannot crock, fade or n the skin, 
asthey are natural colors and 


6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 


Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 

dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 

WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 


BENT & CO.’S 


Celebrated Hand-Made 


WATER CRACKERS. 


GUARANTEED 
Easy ‘of Digestion, Absolutely Pure. 
BENT & CO., Milton, Mass. 


REENWAY'S 
INDIA PALE 


INGLASS OR WOOD. 


FULLY EQUAL To THE 


RECOMMENDED 
BY OUR BEST 


FOR SALE AL 
-FiRST CLASS> 
GROCERS & 

DEALERS. 


H. BENCKE, 
Art Lithographer, 


121 South Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Artistic Book Covers, Advertising Nov- 
elties, Show Cards, etc. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES Wi SE FAILS 


CLEAR Small cigars, “Cadet,” 8 inch, $10 
HAVANA? 1000: sample box by mall. 80 cents. 
nts wanted. 


Age J. M. AGUERO, 246 6th Ave., N.Y. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER, 1887, 


‘Vol. 75, No. 449), 
CONTAINS: 


“As We Walked Home Together.” 
Frontiepiece. Illustration for Wither’s Love Song. 
By E. A. Anuper; 


Our Summer’s Outing. 
By Kare Illustrated by A. B. Feost; 


The Smallest of American Republics 
(Costa Rica). 
By E. Curtis. Fully Ilustrated; 


John S. Sargent. 
By Hener James. With a Portrait and Engravings 
from Sargeut’s Paintings ; 


A Dead Portuguese City in India. 
By Bishop Joun F. Hurst. Illustrated ; 


A Love Song. 
By Groree With Nive Illostrations by 
A. 


Here and There in the South. 

Among the Bayoux. 

By Reseooa Harvine Davis. Richly Illustrated by 
W. H. Ginson; 


Tony, the Maid. (Concluded.) 
By Buanour Howarp. Illustrated by C. 8S. 
REINHAKT; 


Part IV. 


At the Chateau of Corinne. 


A Story. By Constranox Fenimonx Woo son ; 


The Curative Uses of Water. 
By Titus Monson Coan, M.D. ; 


April Hopes. A Novel. Part IX. 

By W. D. 

Narka. A Story of Russian Life. Part X. 
By Karuceen O'Meata; 

Poems: 

AARON BURR'S WOOING. By Epmunn 

Srepman. Illustrated by Howarp Py.ie; 
A MOOD. By Rives; 


TO A MOST COMELY LADY. By Lovise Imogun 
GuINky ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Groner Witsitam Curtia. 

De te Fabula Narratar.—The Functions of Govern- 
ment; Wise Limitations; the Wisdom also of Uc- 
Excess.—Self-respecting Courtesy.—Buffalo 
Bill in England.—A Trio of Good Women. 


Editor’s Study. 


By Dean Howes. 

Keats and his Critics.—A New Book by the Author 
of “Mark Rutherford.”—The Influence of Knglish 
Fiction upon American Society.—The Want of an 
International Copyright Law.—The Difficulties in 
the Way of euch a Law.—What is Read in Ward- 
rooms.—A Correction. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuaries Dopey Wanner. 
Conversation.— Miss Lucy’s Choice.—Was he a Mor- 
mon ’—Der Coming Man (Cuar.es Apams, 
with Illustrations by M. J. Sweenzy).—The Pleas- 
ures of the Telephone.—A Solntion. —Sergeaut 
Blank, concerning the Charge of Balaklava. 


Nemesis. 
Full-page Ilustration by Grores pu 


Literary Notes. 


By Laveence Hourron. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 
HARPER’S $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLIY..... 4 00 
BABARS 400 


HARPER’S YOUNG) 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN UARE LIBRARY 

(One Namber a Week for 52 weeks)...... 10 00 

Remittances should be made by Poet-ofice Money 


| Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loea. 


When no time ia specified, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprieing the ti- 
tles of between three and four thousaud volames, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
PATENT FISH AND TERRAPIN TRAPS, 


Adapted to River and Long-Shore Fishing, in 4 to 
12 feet water. A Great Catcher. Send for Descriptive 
Price-list. J.8. JOHNSON & CO., Manufacturers of 
Twines and Netting, 161 South St., Baltimore, Md., U.S. 


MADE EASY Manufactur- 
ing Rubber Sen1 
for Price List of Outfits, to 


Jerman 8t., Baltimore, Md, 
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INVAUDS 
| 
co. consumption, neuraigia, rheuma- 
a 
FAMILY 
advertised CLUB USE. PF 
com nce ADE MARK 
gratis-on applicetion (o De SREENWAY BREWING 
Endorsed by the Profession. | 
Touth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Pollsh- 
er. No Loose Sristies. Non-Irritating to a 
| For sale by all dealers in toil Tastes 
or sale by ealers In toilet articles, or by mail e- good ~~ 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F'G CO., Utica, N.Y. rug, Ue 
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PHONETIC CUBS. THE RETORT COURTEOUS. | | 
Prompter (to leader of supers at dress rehearsal of the stirring Roman drama “ Right against TRAVELLER (waiting for the boat). “Fish seem to bite slow, uncle.” : 
Might”). “Now, are you all right with the cue?” Fisnerman. “Dey don’t bite ’éall when folks is talkin to me, boss.” 


Leaver. “I am so, sir. Whin the man in the sheet [toga?] hollers to the gurrul—” 
Prowpter. “The girl!” 

Leaver. “‘ Katy Field,’ we get ready, and whin he sings out ‘Rum and Crackers’—” 
Prompter. ( frantic). “« Caitiff yield ’—‘ Rome and Gracchus,’ stupid !” 

Leaver. ‘*Jesso, sir—we are to go for the chap in the brass wistcoat.” 


a Positive Cure 
ws. HELP MY 


for every form of 
~=S= LAME BACK.” - Skin and Blood 
 >SDisease— 
=- from 
PiMPLes to ScroFULA 


Que KIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
relieved by a warm bath with Curicuza Soar, a 
Skin beaatifier, and a single application of Cow 
na, the great Skin Care. 
hia repeated daily, with or three doses of 
cool, the ry on pare and ut.- 
irritating, the bo bowels open ; the liver "ona kidneys 
active, will speedil — 
tetter, ngworm, ichen, ruritus, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply of the 
‘ : ‘ skin and scalp, with logs of physicians a a 
ALLcock’s Porous Ptasters never fail to give | all known remedies fall 
speedy proof of their efficacy as the best external Sold everywhere. Daneel py od es Soap, Bc 


remedy for Weak Back, Rheumatism, Lumbago, | Dave 
Sciatica, Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Pulmonary gy Send for “ How to —— Skin Diseases.” 
and Kidney Difficulties, Malaria, Dyspepsia, 


i j PL and oily skin 
Heart, Spleen, Liver, and Stomach Affections, PIM ond off y pre- 


Strains, and all Local Pains. 
They have been in use for over twenty-five 

years, and their value has been attested by the STE BROOD ’ STEEL 

highest medical authorities, as well as by the PENS 


voluntary and unimpeachable testimonials from 


thousands who have used them. 
Ask for ALLcock’s, and let no explanation or HE 
solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. , Lending Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 185, 86, 333, 161, | } 
or Sale 
JOB LOT GUNS. THE STs Pi PEN ©O., A | R N A N (> 
We offer a well- | orks: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 
assorted lot of 
ebley, and oth- 
|Fancy Dyeing Establishment SYSTEM 
As an exceptional * 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
number of l- 
leat Doable-tarrel | 5 AND 7 JOMN STREBT, NEW TORK. Incandescent Electric Lighting from Central Sta- 


ny Breech-loaders at | DYE,CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 

$10.00. Sip at and $9.00. Last-named without ripping. Send for Circular and | tions made Universal, Economical, Preaitable, ir- 
tt ver. erme, Price- 

amount of cash comes with the order, a complete set respective ot distance. 


The Westinghouse Electric Co., 


the $1.00; S2-cal, $2.00; 88-cal., Ball 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Eastern Office, 17 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW yor K, 
the use of the celebrated Genuine 


Dog, $8.00—former price, $9.50. Send stamp to insure 
GENUINE 
YANKEE SHAVING SOAP. 


answer and Remit By Regis- 
tered Letter, or 
H. & D. FOLSOM, 15 teh St., N. Y. 
sensitive faces. Ask your Druggist for it—or send price in 


VOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


—WILBUR’S COCOA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


and other 
G. 0. WILBUR & SOAS, Chocolate s., Philadelphia, Pa. 
\VANTED—Agents to handle the New Chemical 


Ink Erasing Pencil. Greatest novelty ever pro- 
duced. Erases ink in two seconds, no abrasion of 


paper. 200 to 500 per cent profit. One agent's sales TE 
amounted to $620. in Six Days; another $82.00 in AGENTS 
two hours, Territory absolutely free. CORSETS, BRUSHES. BELTS, Etc. 


insures you over 100 shaves—and the 
enjoyment of a degree of ease and comfort . 
C, that CANNOT be experienced uithout 


ow 
lle for sick-headache, 
constipation have 


quick valen, Territory given, sqtitaction er Stamps, and receive it by mail—post-paid, 
J.W.8 Dr. way 
Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Tableaux to aday. Sam wort wine Yankee Soa 
PLAY Club& Parlor. Best out. not the feet. Write Baxrw- and recomended by Glastonbury 
logue 8, Daxisox, Chicago, Lb Savety Rein Co., Holly, Mich. ny noted. men—Standard for quality in Navy. 
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SPECIALTY FoR INFANTS 


The best for the Complexion. A ‘‘balm for the Skin.” 


The most economical; it wears to thinness o 
Pears’ Soap is sold in every City in the 


a wafer. 
orld. 


Paillard s 
MUSIC 
BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 


They play selections from all the 
Standard and Light Operas and 
the most Popular Music of the Day. 


Send stump for Descriptive Price- 
list to 


M. J. PAILLARD & €0., 


680 Broadway, New York City. 


AT STE. CROIX, SW ARE) 


FOR 
Biliousness, 
SE Sick Headache, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


Now when the buds begin to show, 
‘Tis time for young and old to know 
That Fevers, Lassitude and all 

The ills at Indigeation’ call, 


With every trouble, ache, or pain, 
That follows in the Bilious train, 
Will ecatter, like the thieves of nich 


Before draught of SELTZER bright. 


KNABE 


PIAN OFORTES. 


UN NEQ UA 


Tone, Touch Workmanship ai Durability. 


KNABE 

NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth fth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: S17 Market S 


C.C. Shayne, 
Manufactaring Farrier 


103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for 
ladies to purchase reliable 
furs direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion book mailed 


free. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS'’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


THE QUEEN 
OF TABLE WATERS 


FINE CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


You can always depend upon the 


Bearing the 
on the bottom of each Drop. 


PURITY and EXOELLENOE | 


Trade-Mark 


For sale by Confectioners everywhere. 


this?” cries mamma, in affright, 
pe runs by, all bedight, 
usy’s bib—its fur all wet . 
+ its staring eyes in frenzy set. 


“Why, nothing, mamma—but I thonght 
That Kitty's teeth to brush I ought, 
And I like SOZODONT so well 
I knew she'd like its taste and smell.” 


“What an idea?’ poor mamma cried, 
“Wasting your SOZODONT beside !” 

And little Susy felt quite crushed 

When told that cats’ teeth are not brushed. 


THE FAVORITE. 

The most popular dentifrice of the day is SO- 
ZODONT. People prefer it because they have 
found by experience that it really does do what 
is claimed for it; that it is a genuine beautifier 
of the teeth; that it is, as its name, SOZODONT, 
signifies, a true preservative of them; that it 
imparts a pleasant aroma to the breath, and 
renders the gums rosy and healthfully firm. 
The favorite among dentifrices, therefore, is SO- 
ZODONT. 


VOLUME XXXI., NO. 1605. 


THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 


VELVETEEN. 


than aa the ENOA OA VELVETS, 
80 closely peculiar arrangements 
resulting in the She FAST WOVEN PILE, enable them to 
stand interminably any rough wets which would ruin 


ELVETEEN has 

LONG BEEN THE TAVORITE in ENG 
confounded with any other Velveteen. 
of the GENUINE bears the name 
“Lo U1 »”” ont a ne UARANTEE of wear accom- 


word LOUTS ” in connec- 
tion with the Velveteen is spelled *‘ L-O-U-I-8,"’ 
and in no other way. 

SOLD AT RETAIL BY 
BROS., West 23rd Street, New York. 
Cr. F, KOCH & CO., an ave. & 2oth St., New York. 
| BH, O'NEILL & CO., 321-329 6th ave., New York. 
| R.H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Wholesale Agents, 
 WILMERDING, HOQUET & CO., 
64 and 66 White Street, NEW YORK. 


SHORN’S 


tes of ae Weekly during the War 


HARPER'S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In twosplendid folio voiumes, same 

size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 

in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half he ove | Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marb! edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. nd for ll- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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TEETH. 


THE BLUE JAR AND THE WHITE SPOON. 


FFICERS of the Army and , Chemists, Physicians, Prom- 
8 


inent Actors and Artiste, Min 


ters of the Gospel, 


Railway Magnates, 


Judges, Senators, Professors of Dental Colleges, Bankers and Merchants, 
notable Ladies, and refined people everywhere have been leased not only 
with the snowy-white creamy Zonweiss, but the beautiful blue jar contain- 
ing it, and its little white spoon for putting it on the brush. 

ZONWEISS 1S MADE FROM NEW MATERIALS. 


THERE’S NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD. 


FROM SENATOR COGGESHALL.— 


“*T take pleasure in recommending 


Zonweies on acconnt of its efficacy and purity.” 


FROM MRS. GEN. LOGAN’S DENTIST, DR. E. 8. CARROLL, Wash- 
ingion, D. C.—‘*I have had Zon weiss analyzed. It is the most perfect 


dentifrice I have ever seen.” 


Zonweiss can be obtained of Druggists, or will be sent by MAIL on receipt of 35 cents, 
By Jounson & Jounnson, Operative Chemists, #3 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


Print our Own Cards. 


Prom fer email 


or Catalogue, Press, hy Cards, to 
CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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THE NATIONAL SALUTE AT 8U 
SUNRISE—VIEWED FROM ee | 
THE ‘“ATLANTA.”—Drawn By W. A. Rocers anv W. P. SnyDER. 
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THE CENTENNIAL OF THE CONSTITUTION—THE CARLISLE INDIANS PASSING UNDER THE MAIN ARCH—INDUSTRIAL PROCESSION. 
Drawn By W. A. RoGers. 
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THE CENTENNIAL OF THE CONSTITUTION—THE MILITARY PARADE—PASSING THE MAYOR'S STAND, CITY HALL.—Drawn sy W. P. SNYDER 
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